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@ Why won't people do things the way you 
want them done? Why do you have so much 
trouble getting co-operation from those who 
work under you? And why don’t the “‘higher- 
ups” LISTEN to your ideas and ACT on them? 
You have the knowledge, experience, ability 
to be a leader. What’s holding you back? 


GAIN NEW POWER 
OVER PEOPLE 


Let Maxwell Droke help you. He knows how to get 
people to do things. Droke writes a few paragraphs 
on a sheet of paper—and people reach for their pens. 
They clip coupons, fill out orders, write checks. He 
has marketed millions of dollars worth of merchan- 
dise entirely by mail; has raised hundreds ef thou- 
sands of dollars for charity. 


LEARN GUARDED SECRETS 


Droke KNows people. Knows what they will—and 
won't do. Knows _how to make them WANT to do 
things YOUR way. You'll find the secrets in his new 
book, PEopLE—How to Get THEM TO Do 
You Want THEM TO Do. It tells things you need 
to know about your boss, your customers, your asso- 
ciates, your family—and yourself. Gives a blue print 
of human nature. Learn these tested methods. ow 
the strategy to use in any situation. Tell, with pre- 
dictable certainty, HOW people will behave and wuy. 


ARE THESE YOUR PROBLEMS? 


This book tells— 


How to dominate the ‘‘maybe’’ mind; 12 ways to 
get ACTION on your ideas; how to break the shackles 
that chain you to a routine job; how to frame ques- 
tions to get ‘“‘yes’’ answers; why most ‘‘Personality 
Development’’ plans are bunk ; how to overcome that 
scared wmf why nagging NEVER accomplishes 
anything (and how to get the nagger off your neck) ; 
the most powerful sales aid in the world (but not 
one man in 50,000 knows how to use it!) ; an appeal 
that is TWICE as powerful as the desire to gain ; what 
to do if you're getting alibis instead of orders ; how 
to get along with a grouch; how to gain the co- 
operation of an antagonistic associate ; how to bargain 
when your opponent holds an advantage; why you 
need enemies—and how to make the right kind; how 
to talk yourself out of a tight place (the formula 
that rarely fails); how to keep ten years younger 
than the calendar says you are—and literally scores 
of other helpful pointers. 


Send No Money ! 


So great is our faith in this book that we want to 
oy a copy in your hands without obligation to you. 
ust use the form below. If you prefer to remit the 
small purchase price now, under money-back guar- 
antee, we'll include free of charge, Droke Motivation 
Checklist, a fascinating form that enables you to test 
the strength and forcefulness of your appeals. 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 

P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Ind. Dept. F110 
Send me, postpaid, for 10 days’ examination, a 

copy of Maxwell Droke’s new book, PEopLE—How 

To Get THEM TO Do WHat You WANT THEM TO 

Do. Within this time, I'll either return the book for 

credit, or send you $2.50 in full payment. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


City STATE 


OccuPATION......... 
(Name of Firm connected with) 
PosITION 
OR TITLE 


--.-...-.-Check here if you are attaching remittance, en- 
titling you to FREE Motivation Checklist. Money- 
back Guarantee, of course. 


THE STREETS OF OLD NEw York. 
By Gardner Osborne. Published by 
Harper & Brothers. (In spiral 
binder.) 50 pp. $1.50. This is a 
history of what is today New York’s 
financial district (Lower Manhattan 
to City Hall) in the form of pictures 
reproduced from rare old prints. It 
shows the gradual transformation of 
that part of the American metropolis, 
beginning with the earliest known 
view (about 1623) of “Nieuw 
Amsterdam,” as New York was 
called at that time. It also shows the 
scene of the purchase of the entire 
island of ‘“Manna-hatin” from the 
Carnarsie Indians for about $20 
worth of trinkets by Peter Minuit 
of the West India Company. The 
book presents altogether 138 repro- 
ductions of such scenes as Jenny Lind 
in Castle Garden in 1850; the port 
of New York in 1870; Broadway, 
1831; Dutchmen bowling on the 
“plaine” in front of the fort (what 
is today still called Bowling Green) ; 
the King’s Arms Tavern at 11 Broad- 
way; the Government House at 2 
Broadway; Trinity Church in 1737; 
American Express Wagon in 1853; 
Wall Street, about 1845; the New 
York Stock Exchange in 1853; and 
City Hall in 1828. If compared with 
the financial district of 1939 this pic- 
ture collection vividly shows the tre- 
mendous development which that part 
of New York has undergone during 
the past 150 years. It is a far cry 
from the primitive organization in 
1792 of a society of merchants which 
transacted their business under a but- 
tonwood tree at 60 Wall Street, to 
the New York Stock Exchange, the 
successor of that society, and the 
towering sixty-seven floor building 
now standing at the site of that but- 
tonwood tree. 
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THE INvisIBLE TarirF. By Percy 
W. Bidwell. Prepared under the 
auspices of the American Coordinat- 
ing Committee for International 
Studies. Published by Council on 
Foreign Relations. 296 pp. $2.50. 
The steady expansion of govern- 
mental control of business is an 


economic characteristic of the cur- 
rent century. This trend is primarily 
responsible for the increasingly rig- 
orous regulations of imports, and 
here the old fashioned system of 
tariff duties for revenue and protec- 
tion has been largely supplemented 
and even superseded by so-called “‘in- 
visible tariffs’ which are more ef- 
fective in restricting trade. They can 
be invoked for dumping, misbrand- 
ing, use of convict labor in produc- 
tion, violation of patent rights, grant- 
ing of export bounties, and for other 
reasons. During the past decade the 
quota system has been added to the 
means by which our foreign trade is 
regulated. The United States has the 
reputation of being the country with 
the highest direct tariff protection, 
but in the field of invisible tariffs we 
are still surpassed by many other na- 
tions as we have not yet resorted to 
the formidable instrument of foreign 
exchange control or clearing and 
compensating agreements, though we 
have made a small beginning with 
quotas and barter deals. Professor 
Bidwell, who for eight years was an 
economist of the United States Tariff 
Commission, speaks with authority 
on this topic of invisible tariffs. He 
sees the greatest danger of this form 
of trade regulation in its applica- 
tion not for economic but for political 
purposes. The study is supplemented 
by a voluminous bibliography on all 
phases of the tariff problem. 


x 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Book SuHop. 


Trade Shift 


T IS understood that Argentina 

has in process of establishment a 
$100 million controlled exchange fund 
which will be placed in the United 
States and be used to purchase autos, 
farm machinery and railroad equip- 
ment. This, it is believed, will herald 
a reciprocal trade pact between the 
two countries—a development which 
is not at all improbable now that 
Great Britain, major exporter to the 
Argentine, is preoccupied with war. 
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Aggregate American railroad earn- 
ings doubled from 1914 to 1916, but 
only one-quarter of this gain was re- 
tained in 1918. Will history repeat? 


By George H. Dimon 


HE record of American railroads 

and their securities during the 
present European war is bound to 
differ in some important fundamen- 
tals, as well as in many matters of 
detail, from their history during the 
conflict which started in 1914. One 
major difference arises from the fact 
that the majority of listed rails had 
been steady dividend payers for a 
number of years prior to the World 
War and were bought and sold large- 
ly on an investment basis, in contrast 
with the predominantly speculative 
character of the rail market during 
the past decade. This fact alone will 
make for wider fluctuations in the 
quotations for railroad equities, with 
greater speculative opportunities in 
this group, as the present conflict pro- 
ceeds and its effects upon American 
industry become more clearly defined. 


World War Market 


There was relatively little of a spec- 
tacular nature in the rail stock mar- 
ket of 1914-1920. The record of New 
York Central was typical: this stock 
advanced from a 1914 low of 77 toa 
1916 high of 114%, sold off with the 


general trend of the market in 1917, 
and fluctuated in a price range of 
6414-845% in the three years 1918- 
1920. Southern Railway common, 
which was not a dividend payer (at 
that time occupying a much more 
speculative position than N. Y. Cen- 
tral), had a more impressive advance, 
in terms of percentage appreciation, 
in the 1915 bull market. For that 
year, the low was 12%, the high 26. 
The wartime high for Southern was 
3634, attained in 1916. 

During the two weeks following 
Germany’s invasion of Poland, ad- 
vances in speculative rail stocks 
ranged from 50 to 100 per cent. 
Higher grade, dividend paying rail 
equities showed advances ranging up 
to 30 per cent. This is at least prima 
facie evidence that the rail group will 
be more responsive to actual or pros- 
pective earnings gains than it was 
during the early stages of the World 
War. But this indication has little 
practical value unless there is a sub- 


Railroad Traffic, Revenues and Earnings, and Rail Stock Prices 


1914-1920 
Tons of —Rail Stock——_,, 
Freight Gross *Rev. Per Net Averages 
Originated Revenues Ton- Mile Income (Dow- Jones) 
Years Ended —(000,000 omitted)— (Cents) (Millions) High Low 
June 30. .1914 1,129 $3,128 792 $395.6 $109.43 $87.40 
1915 1,023 2,956 789 354.7 108.28 $87.85 
1916 1,262 3,473 778 671.4 
Calendar 
Years....1916 1,317 3,597 719 745.3 112.28 99.11 
1917 1,382 4,014 731 4658.2 105.76 70.75 
1918 1,376 4,881 859 $442.3 92.91 77.21 
1919 1,189 5,144 952 496.6 91.13 73.63 
1920 1,362 6,178 1.051 $481.9 85.37 67.83 


“Revenues (including passenger revenues) per equivalent ton-mile, based on the ratio 1 passenger- 


mile = 3 freight ton-miles. See text. 


tCalendar year price ranges only. 


stantial basis for an expectation of 
sustained improvement in railroad 
earnings. Despite the fact that many 
influences affecting rail earning power 
have changed greatly during the last 
twenty-five years, and the probability 
that the development of a war 
economy will not describe a course 
closely parallel to that of 1914-1920, 
some background material may be ob- 
tained from a review of that period, 
which will be significant in a study 
of existing conditions and helpful in 
forming an estimate of the possibili- 
ties of railroad securities in the event 
of a prolonged war in Europe. 


War Effects 


The accompanying tabulation pre- 
sents a summary of traffic, earnings 
and stock price trends from 1914 
through 1920. It will be noted im- 
mediately that the early effects upon 
rail traffic and earnings of the out- 
break of war in 1914 were adverse. 
It was not until the second half of 
1915 that industrial activity began to 
show sharp gains. This country was 
slow in recovering from the psycho- 
logical and financial shock of an un- 
expected war, and its economic sys- 
tem was not prepared to cope with 
its drastic repercussions. That situa- 
tion provides an outstanding contrast, 
from an economic viewpoint, between 
the circumstances of 1914 and those 
which currently prevail. There has 


been a long period of preparation for 
the new European war, both here and 
abroad. The immediate effects have 
been quite the opposite of the panic 
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of 1914; the fillip to American indus- 
try is already reflected in a strong 
upward trend in railroad traffic. 

Looking beyond the immediate ef- 
fects of declaration of war (and the 
possibility of a secondary reaction of 
a less favorable nature before the 
processes of readjustment to a war 
economy abroad are completed) to 
the probable long term consequences 
of the European conflict, one finds in 
the record of 1914-1920 several sig- 
nificant trends which offer some en- 
lightenment as to what may be ex- 
pected from the American railroad 
industry. Any such deductions must, 
of course, be predicated upon the as- 
sumptions that the war will be of long 
duration, and that the United States 
will maintain a status of neutrality for 
at least a year, more or less similar 
to its position in 1915-1916. 

The calendar year 1916, which 
marked the peak of wartime pros- 
perity for the railroads, showed an 
increase over the fiscal year 1914- 
1915 of close to 30 per cent in freight 
traffic volume, and a gain of $640 mil- 
lion in gross revenues, of which about 
60 per cent was carried through to 
net income. Operating costs did not 
show any pronounced rise until 1917. 
Late in 1916, the Adamson Act, es- 


tablishing eight hours as the standard 
working day for rail labor, became 
effective. Largely because of this fac- 
tor and an increase in fuel costs, net 
income declined in 1917, despite a 
gain in both traffic volume and reve- 
nue per ton mile over 1916. The in- 
crease in expense ratios in 1917, how- 
ever, was relatively moderate in com- 
parison with that which occurred in 
1918 as a result of government op- 
eration of the railways. The proclama- 
tion of government control was issued 
on December 28, 1917; three months 
later, the Federal Director General of 
Railroads was appointed. 

From that point on, operating ex- 
penses increased by leaps and bounds. 
Personnel was augmented far beyond 
the needs of efficient operation, and 
average hourly wages more than 
doubled from 1916 to 1920. Wages 
consumed 40.8 per cent of gross reve- 
nues in 1916, 43.3 per cent in 1917, 
53.6 per cent in 1918, 55.3 per cent 
in 1919, and 59.9 per cent in 1920 
(private operation was resumed in the 
latter year; the wage ratio dropped 
to 50.1 per cent in 1921). The ratio 
of fuel costs to gross revenues ad- 
vanced from 7 per cent in 1916 to 
10.9 per cent in 1920, and that of 
other materials and supplies from 12.5 


per cent to 17.3 per cent. However, 
the general inefficiency of operations, 
and the extravagant concessions to 
labor, made under government con- 
trol, were primarily responsible for 
the poor earnings record in the face 
of a steady advance in gross revenues 
from 1915 through 1920. 

In this connection, attention is 
called to the fact that the “net earn- 
ings” given in the tabulation do not 
tell the whole story. For the period 
during which the railroads were be- 
ing operated by the Government, and 
for six months thereafter, the railroad 
companies were guaranteed a return 
equivalent to the average of operating 
earnings realized for the three years 
ended June 30, 1917. This guarantee, 
which cost the taxpayers about $600 
million, is reflected in the net income 
figures. Actual operating results are 
more illuminating. Net railway op- 
erating income for the years of gov- 
ernment control was as follows : 1917, 
$934 million; 1918, $639 million; 
1919, $455 million ; 1920, $17 million. 
Under the circumstances, it is scarce- 
ly surprising to find that the rail stock 
averages made their war high in 
October, 1916 (about the time of the 
first major increase in operating costs 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Woolworth 
Developments 


RIMARILY noted for stability 

of earnings and dividend disburse- 
ments, Woolworth common in the 
past month reached a new low price 
for the year, inspired by fears as to 
the effect of a prolonged war on the 
earnings derived from its British 
subsidiary. Of total earnings amount- 
ing to $2.95 per share reported in 
1938, approximately 90 cents per 
share was represented by cash divi- 
dends from the company’s British 
subsidiary, and another 30 cents rep- 
resented undistributed English earn- 
ings. Thus on the basis of domestic 
business alone, the company earned 
$1.75 per share in comparison with 
the present dividend rate of $2.40. 
Thus it would appear that the decline 
in the English pound and possible 
increase in British taxation rates 
present a serious threat to mainte- 
nance of income from English opera- 


tions. There are certain factors, how- 
ever, which tend to offset some of the 
loss of income as a result of war. 
Woolworth has already received its 
1939 dividend from its British 
subsidiary, cash payments approxi- 
mating the amount received in 1938. 
Thus on a cash basis earnings will be 
little affected in the current year al- 
though the size of reported earnings 
will depend upon what the final fig- 
ures show as the company’s stake in 
its subsidiary’s undistributed earn- 
ings. About 760 retail outlets are 
operated in England and up to the 
outbreak of war both sales and earn- 
ings were running ahead of the previ- 
ous year. Domestic sales have also 
been moderately ahead of last year 
and some estimates indicate that earn- 
ings from domestic sources should in- 
crease about 10 per cent over 1938. 
In other words present indications 


are that per share earnings from do- 
mestic sources should be not much 
less than $2.00. 

Woolworth would stand to benefit 
from increased purchasing power in 
this country coincident with generally 
improved business conditions. Fur- 
thermore, the flexible price policy 
adopted some years ago will enable 
the company more quickly to adjust 
its selling prices to higher operating 
costs. Thus assuming entire loss of 
income from English operations in 
1940, which would be the worst that 
might be expected, Woolworth’s earn- 
ings would not likely be lower than 
$2 per share. Recent quotations 
around 39 would seem to discount 
the possibility of a reduction in the 
dividend rate and the present does 
not appear a particularly auspicious 
time to liquidate holdings which have 
been acquired largely for income. 
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HE six leading bituminous coal 

stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange advanced an average of 81 
per cent in the first week and a half 
of the new war market, against an 
increase of 14 per cent in the Dow- 
Jones industrial average. Low priced 
securities naturally moved faster, per- 
centagewise, but the unusual angle 
is that coal issues led the other vola- 
tile securities in the low priced cate- 
gories, many of which will otherwise 
benefit more directly by any war 
business. This wide advance appears 
out of line with underlying factors 
of the coal industry, not to mention 
intrinsic values. 


Leaders of the Advance 


The spectacular first-week increase 
of 213 per cent for Consolidation 
Coal, and 284 per cent for Pittsburgh 
Coal, as shown in the accompanying 
table, were doubtless aided by the 
association of the Rockefeller and 
Mellon names, respectively, inspiring 
a much needed confidence in the gen- 
erally unprofitable and unpopular 
coal securities. 

Consolidation Coal was formerly a 
leading factor in the export coal busi- 
ness. But it has now closed prac- 
tically all foreign offices and re- 
linquished control of certain proper- 
ties best suited for foreign shipments. 
The company operated under a re- 
ceivership in 1932-1934, and scaled 
down its capital structure from $78 
million to $35 million under a re- 
organization in 1935. This increased 
the equity for the common. stock, 
though this has consistently declined 
from a high of 13 in 1937, to a low 
of 1% in the current year. But 
through a stormy and precarious fi- 
nancial history, it has consistently 


Issues 
Rise 81% 


Operating gains looked for, but run- 
away coal markets of several decades 
ago are not likely to be repeated. 


By A. T. Shurick 


maintained a favorable cash position. 

Pittsburgh Coal would be among 
the last of the potential exporting 
companies to benefit by any export 
demand. It must depend upon the 
secondary impulse to the war activi- 
ties, which would eventually step up 
general industrial consumption ; this 
would be rapid in the steel industry, 
though most of the steel companies 
own or control the bulk of their re- 
quirements. 

Pittsburgh Coal owes something 
over $100 a share in back dividends 
on its preferred, which indicates the 
remote outlook for common divi- 
dends. The company’s resources 
have been strained by the drastic com- 
petition in the coal industry: Work- 
ing capital is down from $16.5 mil- 
lion in 1929 to $8.5 million at the 
first of this year ; its cash has declined 
from $7 million in 1939, to around 
$2 million in 1937-1938. It seems 
close to a reorganization. 

From an operating and marketing 
standpoint, Consolidation and Pitts- 
burgh Coal have no advantage over 
the average coal company in what- 
ever impetus the industry may now 
experience. Their unsatisfactory 
financial histories and results are 
probably no better nor worse than 


The Coal Stock Boom 


7——— Prices ——, 
Close Subsequent 


STOCK: Sept. 2 High Gain 
Consol, Coal... 2% 9 +213% 
Island Creek.. 24% 32% + 33 
Penn. C. & C. 2 43% +137 
Pittsburgh Cl. 3% 12 +284 
Truax-Traer .. 4% 7% + 72 
United Electric 4% 8% + 97 

Average 685 12.39 + 81% 
-Dow-Jones 

Industrials .. 138.09 157.77, ++ 14% 


—Finfoto 


the average coal producing company. 

Whether this sharp general in- 
crease in the bituminous coal securi- 
ties is justified or not, it is strikingly 
uneven. The increases by the differ- 
ent issues ranged from 33 per cent to 
284 per cent, as shown in the table; 
or, excluding the relatively high 
priced and stable Island Creek Coal, 
the increases on the more susceptible 
issues ranged from 72 per cent to 284 
per cent. 

The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corporation is a leading competitor of 
Pittsburgh Coal in the Eastern ad- 
justment, and subject to the same de- 
velopments and market influences. 
Pennsylvania Coal has a superior low- 
volatile coal, and may now also re- 
cover some profitable bunkering busi- 
ness, in which it was formerly a con- 
siderable factor. The company has 
suffered from the same pernicious 
competition in the industry, but has 
recently obtained some adjustment in 
onerous advance royalty payments to 
the New York Central Railroad that 
will accrue to its advantage. 


The More Active Stocks 


Truax Traer and the United Elec- 
tric Coal Companies are among the 
more active of the coal securities (on 
which basis they should be leading 
the advance). These companies have 
large low cost stripping properties in 
Illinois where production is currently 
running ahead of other fields. Both 
companies are vigorously protesting 
the proposed government minimum 
prices, scheduled fer laté this fall or 
winter; but the situation anticipated 
by the recent wide advance in the coal 
securities would make the question 
of maximum prices more important 
than minimum prices. The United 
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Electric also has some new refinanc- 


ing pending, the status of which has 


not been announced. 

In spite of a six weeks mining sus- 
pension last spring, bituminous coal 
production to September 1 was 10 
per cent ahead of 1938 levels, though 
1938 was one of the three lowest 
years in a quarter of a century. Pro- 
duction for the current year to Sep- 
tember 1 was 60 million tons behind 
the same period in 1937, the best re- 
cent year. 

Daily average coal production since 
the April strike has been running 
ahead of other recent years, except 
1936-1937. There was a 32-day sup- 
ply on hand July 1, which increased 
to 35 days on August 1, the lowest 
since the spring of 1936; the recent 


peak was a 46-day supply at the be- 
ginning of 1938. 

The relatively low stocks in the 
face of the heavy mid-summer pro- 
duction indicate an unsuccessful effort 
to catch up on the six-weeks shut- 
down in April and May. The cur- 
rent market would be susceptible to 
any unusual demand, particularly 
with the abnormal winter load now 
imminent. Productive capacity has 
been liquidated by the hard going in 
the industry, and mines are working 
7-hour shifts in 5-day weeks. 

The average value of export coal 
at the ports of departure touched the 
all-time monthly high of $12.20 a ton 
in November, 1920, which compares 
with around $4 at the present time. 
The average value of all coal at the 


mines for the year 1920 was $3.75 a 
ton, which compares with around $2 
at the present time. 

But the runaway markets of that 
former time will not be possible under 
the present government control, 
which provides for maximum as well 
as minimum prices. However, the coal 
industry has little thought of the fan- 
tastic profits of those other days. An 
increase of 25 cents a ton would put 
practically all the industry in the 
black (providing operating expenses 
did not rise proportionately) ; a 50- 
cent a ton increase would mean an 
affluence the coal man has not seen 
in more than a decade; and an ad- 
vance of $1 a ton over a protracted 
period would salvage all but the most 
hopeless situations in the industry. 


Office Equipments’ Foreign Stake 


HE office equipments as a group 

have not only failed to partici- 
pate in the stock market’s war boom, 
but individual issues have lost con- 
siderable ground in comparison with 
pre-war quotations. An unfavorable 
market for equities of business equip- 
ment manufacturers was to be ex- 
pected, at least as an immediate re- 
action to the beginning of hostilities, 
since it is well known that few other 
divisions of industry have a more im- 
portant stake in foreign fields. The 
loss of an important volume of busi- 
ness in the countries operating under 
the severe restrictions imposed by 
wartime economy appears inevitable. 


Two Factors 


The market’s appraisal, however, 
appears to have given insufficient 
weight to two important factors: (1) 
the quantitative effect of foreign busi- 
ness upon the total earnings of in- 
dividual companies: (2) probable off- 
sets in the potentialities for increased 
sales to neutral countries and gains 
in domestic business volume. 

International Business Machines 
lost 1234 points during the first week 
of war markets. The management of 
this company has called attention to 
the fact that total 1938 foreign profits 
including royalties amounted to $1.5 
million, of which amount only $739,- 
025 was included in the income ac- 
count, the balance representing profits 
which could not be transferred be- 
cause of foreign exchange restric- 


Exports have prov- 
ided a substantial 
amount of office 
equipment business, 
but the present bel- 
ligerents have ac- | 
counted for less than 
half of the total. 


tions. Thus, the foreign profits in- 
cluded in the 1938 showing amounted 
to only 6.9 per cent of the year’s re- 
ported net earnings before Federal 
income taxes. These profits included 


Office Equipment Sales Abroad 


United States exports of office equipment and 
appliances, listing, adding and bookkeeping ma- 
chines, typewriters, calculating machines, card 
punching and tabulating machines, cash registers 
—new and rebuilt--and parts and other miscel- 


laneous appliances for 1937: 

$37,523,422 
Belligerents : 

United Kingdom ............. $7,139,759 

3,885,760 

Poland and Danzig........... 300,437 

Czechoslovakia ...... 750,486 

139,507 

Greater Germany............. 1,194,397 
All belligerents ............ $16,083,788 
Other important outlets: 

$853,577 

1,037,873 


earnings realized in South America 
and other regions whose markets for 
American products will not be closed 
by the war. 

The appended tabulation, using fig- 
ures taken from U. S. Department 
of Commerce reports, shows total ex- 
ports of office equipment and appli- 
ances for 1937 (latest available) of 
$37.5 million, which supports the 
general impression of the substantial 
volume of foreign sales under normal 
conditions. But it is interesting to 
note that less than half of the total 
exports were taken by countries now 
at war. This suggests that the dis- 
ruption to the normal flow of foreign 
business may not be as severe as gen- 
erally anticipated. 


South America? 


There is another factor which may 
well prove to be of outstanding im- 
portance. German competition in the 
office appliance business has been 
very keen in the South American 
field in recent years. With this source 
of competition cut off for the dura- 
tion of the war, American manufac- 
turers expect a sharp expansion of 
their South American sales.  In- 
creased business activity in this coun- 
try may be expected to stimulate do- 
mestic sales. It is at least conceivable 
that the net effect of the war and 
general business recovery in the Uni- 
ted States upon the earnings of the 
office equipment manufacturers, as a 
group, will be favorable. 
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Chemicals 
This “Streamlined” War 


Methyldichlorarsine, teteranitronaphthalone and hexanitrodiphenylamine are war 
materials—and high sounding ones at that. But the chemical industry does not 


count its profits by these. That is mostly a matter of secular growth plus cyclical swing. 


F CHEMISTRY in 

this country is now 
a “youthful” industry, 
then twenty-five years 
ago, when the conflagra- 
tion that was to sweep 
the world began, it was 
merely a babe in arms. 
And just about as inex- 
perienced. 

Characteristically, Ger- 
many was preeminent in . 
chemistry at that time, 
particularly in the dye- 
stuffs field. And our 
position then in this re- 
spect has been aptly ex- 
pressed in a recent study 
entitled, “What Will 
Happen and What to 
Do When War Coines” : 
“Before the war we got 
our dyestuffs from the Germans and 
we couldn’t make a fast dye no mat- 
ter how we tried.” 


War an Aid? 


Often, however, it turns out that 
the best test of strength is adversity. 
Thus the World War forced the do- 
mestic industry to go forth and meet 
new horizons. One evidence of the 
results may be seen in that very field 
where we were once so woefully de- 
ficient—dyestuffs. Born of necessity 
and nurtured by government aid, this 
section of American chemical enter- 
prise has grown into an industrial 
giant. But that’s only part of the 
story. Of greater importance is the 
fact that the domestic chemical in- 
dustry is now practically self-suf- 
ficient: Imports are small and mostly 
of a specialized variety ; exports com- 
prise about 10 per cent of annual 
production and can be increased. 


By Thomas A. Falco 


The sweep of Hitler’s mechanized 
legions into Poland, therefore, finds 
the world chemical line-up radically 
different from what it was on that 
fateful day in August, 1914, when the 
field-gray troops of Kaiser Wilhelm 
II struck through Belgium. Yester- 
day, in other words, the American 
chemical industry was an infant in 
swaddling clothes ; today it is well de- 
veloped, strong and fully capable of 
supplying not only the nation, but a 
good portion of the rest of the world 
as well. 

This change, together with the war 
in Europe, points to potential gains 
in three general directions: (1) the 
manufacture of military explosives 
and/or intermediate raw materials to 
effect such manufacture; (2) the ac- 
quisition of new markets ; and (3) the 
indicated increase of domestic con- 
sumption incident to greater business 
activity. In that order, these three 


possibilities will be considered from 
7 


—Finfoto 


the standpoint of the 
present and prospective 
chemical investor. 

Under the Neutrality 
Act, it is now unlawful 
to. export, or transship 
for export, certain “arms, 
ammunition and imple- 
ments of war” to belliger- 
ent nations. As far as 
chemicals are concerned, 
the forbidden items have 
been listed in detail. 
Aside from the more 
familiar nitrocellulose 
(Atlas Powder, du Pont 
and Hercules Powder), 
picric acid and trinitro- 
toluene (T. N. T.), these 
include such long and 
strange-sounding names 
as methyldichlorarsine, 
teteranitronaphthalone, hexanitrodi- 
phenylamine and pentaorythritetetar- 
nitrate. 


Chemicals Unprohibited 


As things now stand, the domestic 
industry is not equipped to supply 
such products in quantity and on 
short notice. But it is notable that 
there is no export prohibition on cer- 
tain intermediate materials such as 
toluene (Allied Chemical), used in 
the manufacture of T. N. T., and 
phenol (Allied, Dow Chemical and 
Monsanto), used to produce picric 
acid, a sort of first cousin to trinitro- 
toluene. Phenol, incidentally, is made 
by a host of companies both in and 
outside of the chemical industry. De- 
rived from coal tar, this item arises 
as a by-product of other operations 
or is produced for use in a variety of 
manufacturing processes. 

Presumably, then, products such as 
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these—which are important war ma- 
terials in the same sense that steel is 
a raw material for shells—can still be 
shipped to belligerent states. But the 
most important thing to bear in mind 
here is that the manufacture of war 
explosives presently represents an in- 
significant part of the domestic indus- 
try’s activity. As a matter of fact, 
in the case of du Pont—biggest fac- 
tor in the trade—it contributes only 
about two per cent of total manufac- 
turing profits. For one thing, this 


is largely accounted for by the fact 
that the United States Government 
produces its own requirements. In 
summary, therefore, whether or not 
the embargo provisions of the Neu- 
trality Act are relaxed, the chemical 
industry has little to lose—and con- 
siderable to gain—from the war ex- 
plosives end of the business. 

With about $150 million in annual 
exports (of which the United States’ 
share has shrunk to about $20 mil- 
lion), Germany has been the domi- 


nating force in the world chemical 
trade. The Third Reich, for example, 
has accounted for about 35 per cent 
of the world dye:trade in recent years, 
compared with 20-25 per cent for 
the United States and some 10 per 
cent for Great Britain. But now, 
with Germany and Great Britain 
laboring under a war economy, the 
way is apparently clear for the United 
States to capture an increased share 
of the export markets of the world. 
(Please turn to page 27) 


American Power & Light— 
War Factors Should Aid ‘This Uulity 


HE present situation of the 

American Power & Light- sys- 
tem presents a sharp contrast with 
that of 1914. At that time subsidiaries 
were operating only in Washington, 
Oregon, Texas, Kansas and Nebras- 
ka. Consequently only moderate ex- 
pansion in earnings occurred during 
1914-1918. Now, in addition to the 
older properties, the system embraces 
the copper mining states of Arizona 
and Montana, the iron ore producing 
Superior-Duluth sections of Min- 
nesota, and the popular winter resort 
areas of Florida. These additional 
properties, contributing some 39 per 
cent of total operating revenues, stand 
to benefit materially from any pro- 
longation of the European war. Its 
stimulus will mean increased electrical 
demand by the iron and copper indus- 
tries, and also by indirect beneficiaries 
such as lumber, fisheries, cotton and 
oil companies. Perhaps equally im- 
portant, the wartime restrictions on 
foreign travel should result in signifi- 
cant gains in building and other busi- 
ness activities in Florida this winter, 
as the normal flow of foreign travel 
will be diverted in that direction. Re- 
flecting this expectation and the in- 
creased demand resulting from the re- 
duction in rates made last November, 


Florida Power & Light has just an- 
nounced plans for the immediate con- 
struction of additional plant capacity. 

The table below shows the geo- 
graphical derivation of American 
Power & Light’s consolidated gross 
revenues of $96.9 million earned in 
1938, and also the chief economic ac- 
tivities. Higher prices for oil, cotton, 
wheat and other products and greater 
employment will lift the purchasing 
power of the entire country, and com- 
mercial and residential sales of elec- 
tricity should continue to show the re- 
markable gains that have character- 
ized recent years. 

The specter of unlimited competi- 
tion with the extensive power proj- 
ects that the Government has de- 
veloped in the Western states is also 
becoming less fearsome, in view of 
increasing indications that the utili- 
ties and the Government will agree 
upon a sound basis for coordinating 
their respective facilities. Such a 
policy of cooperation, in place of 
ruinous competition, should prove 
greatly beneficial for American Pow- 
er & Light, as well over one-third of 
its total revenues are potentially af- 
fected. On September 1, 1939, cer- 
tain properties of Texas subsidiaries, 
with annual revenues of about $1 mil- 


Geographical Derivation of A. P. & L. Revenues 


Revenues 
(Millions of 
LOCATION: Dollars) 
Oregon-Washington ........... $23.6 
Arizona-Montana ............. 15.9 
Kansas-Nebraska ............. 14.3 


Proportion 
of Total 
Revenues ECONOMIC ACTIVITY: 


24.3% Lumber, fisheries, agriculture 
20.3 Oil, agriculture 

16.4 Copper 

14.7 Agriculture 

14.6 Tourists, agriculture 

8.0 Iron ore 


lion were transferred to the Lower 
Colorado River Authority. Potential- 
ly more important than the sale, how- 
ever, was the agreement of LCRA to 
set aside a substantial block of power 
for the use of the Texas utilities. This 
arrangement and other similar ex- 
amples are strongly indicative of co- 
operation. 

Although earnings expansion has 
been retarded by the substantial rate 
reductions in Florida last winter and 
by the slackening in general busi- 
ness activity, particularly in copper 
and oil, during the greater part of 
the first half of 1939, comparisons 
have become increasingly favorable. 
Thus, in contrast with the loss of 21 
cents per common share reported for 
the 12 months ended April 30, 1939, 
the statement for the 12 months to 
July 31, 1939, showed a loss of only 
2 cents per share. The very sub- 
stantial increases in depreciation 
charges that have been a consistent 
feature of recent years naturally tend 
to obscure the improvement in real 
earnings that is taking place. At the 
end of 1938 the depreciation reserve 
amounted to over $56 million, while 
earned surplus was $39 million. Net 
current assets totaled $17.9 million. 

American Power & Light’s $6 pre- 
ferred stock has been selling around 
44, and the $5 preferred around 38, 
or less than ten times current earn- 
ings. Half of the regular dividend 
rate is being paid on each issue, and 
accumulations amount to approxi- 
mately $21.00 per share and $17.50 
per share, respectively. At present 
levels, the stocks appear reasonably 
priced and offer prospects of longer 
term recovery. 
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Ten 


in This Market 


INCE the outbreak of war in 

Europe, the financial community 
has been busily engaged in weighing 
the effect of hostilities on corporate 
earnings prospects. There has been 
an eager rush to buy securities of 
companies which are expected to be 
direct beneficiaries of war, and an 
equally urgent inclination to dispose 
of those whose status will probably 
be significantly impaired. In _ the 
meanwhile, a number of stocks fall- 
ing in neither of these extreme classi- 
fications appear to have been more or 
less overlooked. Some of the more 
attractive situations in the latter 
group are presented below. 

In the first flush of speculative en- 
thusiasm, it has apparently not been 
generally appreciated that war, un- 
healthy as the long range economic 


effects will undoubtedly be, will in- 
evitably induce a temporary stimula- 
tion of the entire business structure 
in this country. This influence, super- 
imposed on the trade revival which 
was already under way, materially en- 
hances the intermediate term earn- 
ings outlook for many industrial en- 
terprises whether or not their prod- 
ucts have wartime uses. Those who 
have fresh funds to invest at present, 
but who are deterred from placing 
them in “war babies” by the substan- 
tial recent increases in the price of 
such issues, would do well to consider 
stocks such as those listed below. 
The outstanding feature of these 
stocks taken as a group is the fact that 
each company occupies a dominant 
place in its field. Five of the ten are 
the largest units in their respective 
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industries, and the others also enjoy 
extremely strong competitive posi- 
tions. In every case, industry pros- 
pects are favorably defined, indicat- 
ing that these enterprises can look 
forward to material improvement 
over recent earnings. Several com- 
panies derive important percentages 
of their income from abroad, but this 
may be regarded as an actual advan- 
tage rather than a handicap for Lone 
Star Cement, Socony-Vacuum and 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. Addressograph 
may lose part of the earnings former- 
ly received from its European sub- 
sidiaries, but should more than make 
up for any such losses through in- 
creased domestic and South Ameri- 
can sales and possible conversion of 
some of its plants to the manufacture 
of metal stampings for military use. 


Ten Issues Which Have Lagged the Market 


Indicated 
Aug. 31, ’39 Recent Dividend 
ISSUE: Closing Price - Rate Yield 
Addressograph-Multigraph ............ 18 $1.40 | 7.87% 
Commercial Investment Trust......... 48 48 4.00 8. 
Eaton Manufacturing ................. 23 26 2.00 7. 
44 43 3.00 7: 
Pullman, Incorporated .......... eee 25 37 1.00 2. 
11 14 0.50 3. 
28 36 2.00 5. 


*Assuming same year-end dividend action as was taken. in 1938. 


NATURE OF BUSINESS: 
Leading maker of addressing and duplicating machines. 
Third largest domestic explosive maker. 
Large producer of auto parts and refrigerators. 
3 Largest domestic instalment financing unit. 
7 Important maker of auto parts. 
0 Second largest domestic cement producer. 
bg Largest junior department store chain. 
6 World’s largest railway passenger car builder. 
6 Large integrated oi] unit. 
6 World’s largest sulphur producer. 
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Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL WorRLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, September 20, 1939 


Air Reduction B+ 


Although usually a volatile earner 
and market performer, retention of 
stock (recent price, 65) in diversified 
lists is warranted (ann. div., $1 plus 
extra). Reflecting improvement in 
results so far this year—and pros- 
pects of further gains—directors re- 
cently ordered an extra dividend of 
50 cents a share. Last year at this 
time, a 25-cent extra was declared. 
In the first six months, net rose to 
the equivalent of 87 cents a share, 
from 66 cents in the like 1938 period. 
With steel and other heavy indus- 
tries moving smartly forward, earn- 
ings should show considerable ex- 
pansion over subsequent months. 
(Also FW, Aug. 9.) 


Atlantic Gulf & West Indies D+ 


Despite possible war benefits, 
shares continue to hold less-than- 
average attraction and should be 
avoided; recent price, 24. With vis- 
ions of considerable business accru- 
ing to this company as a result of 
the war in Europe, buyers ran the 
price of these shares some 15 points 
higher in one week. Even granting 
the fact that some diversion of traffic 
will be seen, the stock is doing some 
fancy discounting at present prices. 
String of deficits on the common is 
unbroken since 1930 and a preferred 
issue has first claim to whatever earn- 
ings may develop. 


Borg-Warner C+ 


Stock, now around 25, may be con- 
sidered for purchase as a speculation 
in the motor parts group (paid and 
declared so far this year, 75 cents). 
Because of seasonally lower deliveries 
to the automobile trade and a short 
strike (which was settled late last 
month) at its transmission plant, 
company’s net in the current quarter 
may fall below the 54 cents a share 
shown in the second period. Fourth 


quarter results, however, should be 
more favorable. Aside from rising 
motor car production, improvement 
will reflect capacity operations of its 
recently acquired aircraft accessories 
division. (Also FW, June 21.) 


Caterpillar Tractor H+ 


Cyclical prospects and leading in- 
dustry position justify inclusion of 
shares in well diversified lists; ap- 
prox. price, 59 (ann. div., $2). What 
with price cuts instituted in mid-1938 
proving an added stimulus, company’s 
shipments during 1939 will record a 
substantial gain. Reflecting the better 
level of general business, earnings in 
the eight months to August 31 
amounted to $1.54 per share. In the 
like period a year ago, per share 
equivalent was 70 cents. While a 
good portion of volume is to the farm 
equipment trade, Caterpillar is pri- 
marily a supplier of the heavy in- 
dustries. (Also FW, Sept. 13.) 


Champion Paper & Fibre C+ 


Cyclical prospects warrant reten- 
tion of shares, recently quoted at 27. 
Despite the fact that company is not 
an important kraft producer, Cham- 
pion shares gained sharply on recent 
announcement of higher kraft prices. 
Chief explanation for the move is the 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor.p Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Air Reduction .......... B to B+ 
Beneficiary of steel uptrend 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... B to B+ 
Earns. well above year ago 
C toC+ 
( Upswing in demand lifts earns. 
Dow Chemical .......... B to 
Chemical buying has expanded 
C+ to B 
Earns. at high level 
St. Joseph Lead.......... C+ to B 


Aided by higher lead price 


strong possibility that sweeping ad- 
vances in prices for paper of all kinds 
will soon be seen as a result of the 
conflict abroad. If this develops, it 
would quickly remove the primary 
reason for the relatively uninspiring 
earnings showing in the fiscal year 
that ended last April. (Also FW, 
Aug. 23.) 


Continental Can B 


Shares, at 50, combine apprecia- 
tion prospects with stable income 
(ann. div., $2; yield, 4%). Contrary 
to earlier expectations, can manu- 
facturers are winding up the vegetable 
packing season in good shape. This 
company, for example, anticipated a 
decline of some 10 per cent in total 
vegetable-pack volume, principally 
because of the large carry-over. But 
the fact is that aggregate sales in this 
department are running about even 
with last year. Within the trade, 
effect of the war in Europe on can 
units is subject to varying interpreta- 
tion. It is generally conceded, how- 
ever, that food prices will firm and 


production be stimulated. (Also 
FW, June 14.) 
Corn Products Refining B 


Shares are attractive for their in- 
come and longer term possibilities for 
capital appreciation; recent price, 61 
(ann. div., $3; yield, 4.8%). While 
corn prices—chief determinant of pro- 
duction expenses—have moved up- 
ward somewhat, they are still at rela- 
tively depressed levels. This, together 
with the rush of orders since the con- 
flict in Europe began, suggests satis- 
factory earnings in the current quar- 
ter. Far from suffering in the last 
war, Corn Products increased net 
from some $2.3 million in 1914, to 
approximately $11.3 million in 1917. 
This was accomplished despite the 
fact that the average price of corn 
more than doubled during those 
years. (Also FW, June 21.) 
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Greyhound B S Pepperell Manufacturing B 
Existing holdings of shares, recent- Earnings Reports Now around 93 (N. Y. Curb), 


ly priced at 17, may be continued as 
a long term speculation (ann. div., 
80 cents). Indications are that when 
end of the current month rolls around, 
finis will be written to the best quar- 
ter in Greyhound’s history. Further- 
more, if revenues trace their expected 
pattern over remaining months, net 
should be in the neighborhood of 
$2.50 per share. This would mark 
a new high for annual profits. In ad- 
dition to the regular rate, company 
paid a 30-cent extra last year. A 
small extra dividend should be seen 
in 1939. (Also FW, Aug. 23.) 


National Acme 


Shares, recently quoted at 17, rank 
with the more favorably situated units 
in the machine tool group. Since the 
first of this month, foreign business 
has been heavy and domestic demand 
has expanded materially. As a result, 
this company has added a third shift 
of around 600 workers and is now 
operating on a twenty-four-hour basis 
five days a week. Considerable im- 
provement over the 36 cents a share 
earned in 1938 should be seen this 
year—thus enhancing prospects for 


dividend resumption. (Also FW, 
July 26.) 
National Lead B 


At prevailing levels, around 23, 
shares are suitable for continued re- 
tention (ann. div., 50 cents). In ad- 
dition to general buying on the part 
of the public, it is understood that a 
number of investment trusts have 
added National Lead shares to their 
portfolios over the last week or so. 
During the first six months, company 
earned the equivalent of 66 cents a 
share, compared with 27 cents in the 
corresponding interval a year ago. If 
current trends are sustained, how- 
ever, increased demand and _ higher 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


8 Months to August 3! 
6 Months to August 3! 
3 Months to August 3! 
32 Weeks : io August 12 
2.6 1.89 
12 Months to July 31 
Amer. Light & Traction.......... 1.53 1.47 
Continental Gas & Electric........ 419.02 421.63 
p35.90 p32.78 
Engineers Public Service.......... 1.36 0.68 
Louisville Gas & Electric.......... a 2.26 a 2.29 
Oppenheim, Collins ............... D 0.99 D 0.42 
Puget Sound Power & Light....... f 5.45 f 3.34 
United Light & Power............ A Mr) 0.18 
Virginia Electric & Power........ pl7.19 
9 Months to July 31 
Greif Bros. Cooperage............ 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper...... 33 
7 ‘months to July 31 
Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies S/S. D2 D 6.06 


.69 
6 Meath to July 31 
D 1.72 D 1.35 
3 Months to July | 
0.87 7 
Harris-Seybold- Potter 5 
Smith & Corona Typewriters...... 
6 Months to dune 30 


DO 
3 Months to June 30 
12 Months to Avr. 30 


First National Stores............. 


a—Class A stock. b-——Class B stock. d—-Prior prefer- 
ence stock. f—6% preferred. p—Preferred stock. D-— 


Deficit. 


prices should make for even greater 
gains in the final half. (Also FW, 
Aug. 9.) 


National Malleable C 


Although one of the smaller units 
in the rail equipment field, stock is 
suitable for inclusion in speculative 
lists; approx. price, 30. According 
to recent reports, company has put 
a second shift to work for the first 
time in several months. With an im- 
portant proportion of total business 
accounted for by the automobile in- 
dustry, steadily rising output of new 
models has probably been a big factor 
in augmenting plant forces. At the 
same time, however, company is un- 
doubtedly beginning to experience 
increased demand from carriers as 
carloadings climb toward their sea- 
sonal peak and heavier industrial ac- 
tivity swells railroad traffic. (Also 
FW, June 21.) 


stock is suitable for those who want 
representation in the essentially spec- 
ulative textile industry (paid $4 so 
far this year). Pepperell shares re- 
cently gave the answer to whether 
war abroad would benefit operations 
by rising more than 20 points in one 
week. Company ranks with the na- 
tion’s largest cotton-rayon textile 
producers and was one of the indus- 
try’s pioneer advertisers. Moreover, 
the management has proven its mer- 
chandising ability, and products enjoy 
wide consumer acceptance. For the 
fiscal year ended June 30, last, net 
was equal to $8.71 per share, con- 
trasted with a deficit of $17.96 per 
share in the preceding fiscal twelve- 
month. (Also FW, Sept. 13.) 


Singer Manufacturing A 


No need to disturb existing hold- 
ings of shares, at presently deflated 
levels of about 141 on the N, Y. 
Curb (ann. div., $6 plus extras). A 
section of the investing public ap- 
parently could not see any advantage 
in holding Singer—with its stake in 
worldwide sales—and switching ac- 
tivities spilled the stock for a net loss 
of about 25 points. Of course, when 
the issue’s price is considered, the 
drop is not disproportionate as com- 
pared with other equities that have 
been neglected in recent markets. Al- 
though unfavorable international trade 
and currency conditions have ham- 
pered operations, Singer has done 
rather well over recent years. Despite 
the war, sewing-machine demand 
will probably hold up. The new prob- 
lems raised, therefore, should turn 
out to be more apparent than real. 


United Carbon 


Shares are attractive for inclusion 
in long term portfolios; recent price, 
(Please turn to page 26) 


Weekly Trends in Four Basic Industries 
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Proper Attitude 


Toward Business 


Before there was any certainty of 
war, all economic thought of the 
country was concerned in restoring 
the price level of not only commodi- 
ties, but of all the other vital items 
concerned with valid recovery, to the 
level that prevailed in 1926, a year 
regarded as a normal yardstick. 
This sensible attitude apparéntly has 
changed overnight, to be completely 
submerged in a hysterical clamor that 
something must be done to check 
profiteering—long before there is any 
evidence that this has been happen- 
ing—that there must occur a “refla- 
tion” to restore a proper balance to 
our price level, before a bona fide 
inflation becomes a reality. 

Yet in the clamor that prices are 
getting out of bounds, we overlook 
this fundamental fact. Hence we are 
beset on all sides with propaganda 
that checks should be placed on busi- 
ness, that profits should be controlled 
(before they have had an opportunity 
to return to a reasonable basis), that 
prices be controlled (before they have 
had a chance once more to approxi- 
mate the rational price level of a 
normal peace period). 

All this fallacious thinking aims to 
create artificial brakes on business, 
and the country eventually will suffer 
if this propaganda succeeds in its pur- 
pose. And if the New Deal is so non- 
sensical as to succumb to it, the efforts 
it has made to restore industry and 
prices to a higher level it will be un- 
done—efforts which a war has only 
succeeded in aiding. At this stage of 
recovery wisdom dictates that there 
should be placed on business no 
brakes which would interfere with its 
normal expansion. This is the at- 
titude which should be taken toward 
business, an attitude that should 
undergo no alteration until definite 
signs of business getting out of con- 
trol make their appearance. 


The Usual 


War Scares 


Among the speculative element, 
war scares will exert an unusual in- 
fluence and as a result we can an- 
ticipate the reflection of their moods 
in the market place. We had a taste 
of it when it was announced that the 
Russians had marched into Poland 
and that an important British aircraft 
carrier had been sunk by a German 
submarine. What this has to do with 
us, for we are not in the war, cannot 
be explained as other than the usual 
war jitters. 

When the war broke out there was 
set afoot the impression that it would 
mean large profits from so-called 
“war babies,” hence any shift in the 
fortunes of war between the com- 
batants sends this fringe of specula- 
tors into either a buying or a selling 
frenzy, with the logical transitory 
influences on the market. Yet intel- 
ligent investors should not be deluded. 
Our recovery has proceeded far 
enough so as not to be halted by what 
occurs abroad. Values and earning 
power remain the sound yardstick. 
Even a sympathetic interest in the 
welfare of the Allies, which most of 
us entertain, should lead us to realize 
that no war is lost by a few defeats. 
In the end victory is won through 
the force of national resources. Under 
such circumstances reversals only add 
to the resolution to see the fight 
through until it is finally won. 

But as long as our speculators act 
as if they were themselves in the war 
we cannot avoid the effects of peri- 
odic war scares. We will have to ac- 
custom ourselves to them, and hope 
in time to become inured. 
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South American 


Trade 


With a large part of our European 
trade curtailed on account of the war, 
although some of this gap will be 
filled by war orders, our commercial 
interests are hopefully looking to the 
South American countries for a con- 
siderable outlet for our products. 
This recalls to us a similar expecta- 
tion we entertained when the World 
War first broke out. We then thought 
that the South American market had 
been thrown into our lap, and exten- 
sive was our ambition to corral it. We 
remember how many institutions, 
rigged out to cater to this export 
trade, were inaugurated, and how for 
a short time they flourished not ex- 
actly on the trade they developed but 
through the cash investors poured 
into their coffers in order to share in 
the large profits which were never 
realized. 

The mistake those ventures made 
was in their lack of knowledge of 
how this Latin American trade was 
carried on, and that it is built up 
primarily on long term credits. No 
such American institutions existed to 
look after this end of the business. 
Goods were shipped, but if cash was 
not forthcoming, were not delivered, 
and remained on the docks. 

If we expect to increase our Latin 
American trade this time we will 
have to go about it more intelligently. 
We will have to set up the necessary 
credit machinery, or have our Gov- 
ernment subsidize the operations. 
This is not going to be such an easy 
procedure. It will all depend upon 
how much credit our manufacturers 
wish to extend, and for how long. 
If they hold to a cash-and-carry 
system our South American trade is 
not likely to approximate anywhere 
near what seems to be expected, judg- 
ing from the hopes centered in this di- 
rection as reflected in the commercial 
columns of some of our newspapers. 


; 


Common Stocks Win 
Court Approval 


For the past twenty years the author has been active in the practice of law, and 


as an investment counselor. “Ten Years in Wall Street” and “John D. Rockefeller” 


are among his books, and he has also written articles on investment.—The Editors. 


HE action of Newark’s Chanc- 

ery Court upholding the New 
Jersey law which broadened the field 
of investment for trust funds to in- 
clude common stocks, marked a new 
recognition of “equities” as among 
the nation’s soundest securities. The 
Court further issued a list of “legal” 
securities for such investment (FW, 
Aug. 30). 

This is another step forward since 
1936, when California gave to trus- 
tees of Stanford University (which 
trustees are headed by Herbert Hoo- 
ver), the right to go into common 
stocks. The Stanford trustees had a 
marked latitude in investment, and 
were not bound to the strict fiduciary 
laws which have tied the hands of 
trustees with money to invest, and 
have seriously worried other trustees 
who have come into possession of 
common and preferred stocks. 


Trustee Penalized Recently 


As late as last March the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania penalized a 
trustee who, having come into posses- 
sion of estate securities late in 1931, 
refused to sell in the belief that prime 
securities deserved better prices than 
were obtainable between 1931-36. 
This decision is not only contrary to 
the general attitude of the courts since 
1929, but makes rather sad reading 
in view of the advances of stock prices 
in the last thirty days. 

However, while courts generally 
have been sympathetic to trustees 
who have held standard stocks in the 
belief that they have generally been 
selling below intrinsic values, they do 
not usually permit new funds to be 
invested in common stocks. In some 
cases they have stated that neither 


By B. F. Winkelman 


common nor preferred stocks are cov- 
ered by the term “securities.” 

With interest rates low, with gov- 
ernment expenditures high, and with 
serious prospects of inflation ahead, 
there has been increasing pressure for 
investment in common stocks. Judges 
of the old school shied away from 
the idea. Particularly during 1930- 
35, the old warnings against common 
stocks as trust investments were dust- 
ed off. The continued decline of 
stocks during 1930-32 was accom- 
panied by numerous orders from the 
Bench to get rid of such investments, 
and pseudo-experts as well as legal 
authorities reiterated that stocks were 
no investment at all. , 

One authority, who foretold the 
complete collapse of the capitalist 
system—and, of course, the decline 
of stock prices—wrote: 

“T have a house and some ‘securi- 
ties.’ The house I will not give up 
without a struggle. The ‘securities’ 
are practically worthless. They have 
utterly failed my hope that they will 
take care of me in old age. To hell 
with them. The community can have 


Common Stocks 
for Trust Funds 


Chancery Court 
Newark, N. J. 
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them whenever the postman will pick 
them up.” 

A more learned treatise put it 
more mildly: 

“Shares of common stock are not 
as a class safe, sound and substantial 
securities. The stockholder has only 
a set of expectations that the men 
who compose the management and 
control will deal fairly with his inter- 
est. Once owner of a property right, 
he has evolved into a supplier of capi- 
tal in exchange for a bare expectation. 

“A stockholder is not . . . a security 
holder. He is a joint owner of prop- 
erty, one of a group engaged in busi- 
ness, in some instances subject to a 
liability like unto that of a partner . . . 
a presently uncertain status ... anda 
hazardous outlook. . . . The present 
trend of judicial decisions toward 
making the lot of the shareholder one 
of increasing uncertainty rather than 
certainty.” 


Strong Box Stocks 


But when business picked up in 
1933, and stock prices rose gradually, 
it was realized that there was inherent 
strength in the stocks of leading 
American corporations. It remained 
for Judge Curtis Bok, who is himself 
not unfamiliar with the value of good 
common stocks in a strong box, to 
point out that in our modern indus- 
trial life, our leading corporations 
have become great institutions; that 
they are part and parcel of the finan- 
cial structure of the community, and, 
just as their products are distributed 
over the entire nation, their stocks 
form the very backbone of national 
investment. 

Said Judge Bok: 

“Many stocks have fared as well 
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as many mortgages and bonds, and 
better. Certainly they offer a readier 
market, which is an element seriously 
to be considered. Many stocks have 
no mortgage or bond indebtedness 
ahead of them. That these stocks will 
fluctuate in value is not a strong ar- 
gument against a trustee investing in 
corporate stocks, for every invest- 
ment, including government bonds, 
fluctuates in value. We must think in 
terms of business cycles, of the re- 
turn as well as of the ebbing values 
and of the cause of this. Fiduciaries 
must also scan the horizon of our 
financial and industrial life and do 
the best they can. At times it may 
be safest to invest only in stocks, at 
others only in bonds and mortgages, 
at others only in government obliga- 
tions, and at others to hold the fund 
in cash. 

“It is no answer to say that legals 


and corporate bonds are subject to 
fewest abuses, and that experience 
has taught us the wisdom of continu- 
ing our faith in them exclusively. 
Experience has taught us nothing 
more than it is wise and necessary to 
be careful.” 

This is the modern view, and the 
action of the New Jersey Court in 
drawing up a list of common stocks 
for trustees recognizes that invest- 
ment today is a science, necessitating 
study, training, care and foresight. 
No hard and fast rules can be laid 
down, and selection of securities on 
general investment principles, with 
particular attention to each situation, 
is the task of every investor whether 
he is handling his own or trust funds. 

The decision not only gives a new 
status to standard stocks, but indi- 
cates a deep faith that the depressive 
days of the last ten years have been 


‘rise in “‘war_ stocks,” 


abnormal, and that better things are 
ahead for American business. 

The upswing in stock prices in the 
last thirty days singularly confirms 
the judicial viewpoint. It strengthens 
the belief of many analysts that the 
rise in stock prices is not a mere tem- 
porary rally, but represents a new 
evaluation of American industry. The 
most striking fact is this: that while 
the outbreak of war accentuated the 
business im- 
provement had preceded even the rise 
of early July. In fact, in June most 
experts had declared that there had 
been substantial business progress 
since March and April, and that the 
market was behind business. 

These factors must have been in 
the mind of the Court when selected 
stocks were marked as legal for trust 
funds. We can be sure that the war 
boom played no part in this decision. 


Profits Through Stock Speculation 
Chapter XX X—The SEC 


HE scope of the SEC’s functions 


and powers has been steadily ex-* 


panded since the basic legislation was 
enacted early in the Roosevelt régime. 
Any detailed discussion of its multi- 
tudinous duties would fill several vol- 
umes. In a chapter of limited length, 
it is possible only to sketch its his- 
tory briefly and summarize its major 
functions and its influence upon the 
investment and speculative markets. 
The Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission did not come into being until 
after the enactment of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. More than a 
year previously, the Securities Act of 
1933 was entered upon the statute 
books. This legislation, which was 
administered by the Federal Trade 
Commission until the advent of the 
SEC, was designed to protect the 
public from fraudulent or inequitable 
practices in the issuance of new se- 
curities. To achieve this goal, it re- 
quired full disclosure of all essential 
information concerning new offerings 
and the circumstances surrounding 
their issuance; and established high 
standards of conduct for under- 
writers, corporation directors, and ac- 
counting or other experts employed 
by the issuing company or its invest- 
ment bankers in the preparation of 
the offering. In the event of an “un- 
true statement of a material fact,” or 


the omission of a material fact, any 
person acquiring the security on the 
basis of the representations was given 
the right to sue the issuer, its officers 


and directors, and every underwriter. 


The Securities & Exchange Act of 
1934 was much broader in scope. It 
established the SEC, and provided for 


the regulation of stock exchanges, and 


the functions of members, brokers 
and dealers; the registration of listed 
securities and periodical reports; the 
disclosure of changes in ownership of 
registered equity securities by officials 
or major stockholders; the establish- 
ment of proxy rules; the regulation 
of the over-the-counter market; the 
segregation of the functions of ex- 
change members acting as brokers, 


The hiatus in chapter sequence 
since the last instalment (Chap- 
ter XXVI) of this series is ex- 
plained by the following con- 
siderations: The subject of Chap- 
ter XXVII was covered in “In- 
flation—How To Guard Against 
Its Effects” in the September 20 
issue; treatment of the subject 
assigned to Chapter XXVIII, 
“Deflation Hedges,” has been de- 
ferred until a later date; that of 
Chapter XXIX, “Why Investors 
Lose Money In A Bull Market,” 
was covered in an article which 
appeared November 2, 1938, and 
which will be reprinted when this 
series appears in book form. 


dealers, or in other capacities. These 
powers were all given to the SEC. 
Another important provision em- 
powered the Federal Reserve Board 
to fix margin requirements. The 
effect of this legislation was to give 
the SEC broad powers over the mar- 
keting and trading of all types of se- 
curities with the exception of the fol- 
lowing: small issues of local securi- 
ties, private sales to a small number 
of purchasers, and the issuance of 
railroad securities, which field re- 
mains within the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Later legislation further expanded 
the scope of the SEC’s powers. The 
most important enactments were (1) 
the Public Utility Act of 1935, under 
which the SEC is to administer the 
“integration” of public utility sys- 
tems; (2) the Chandler Act of 1938, 
which gives this agency advisory 
functions in many reorganizations ; 
and (3) the Cole-Barkley Act of 
1939, giving the SEC new powers in 
the regulations of corporate trust in- 
dentures. 

The major objectives of these vari- 
ous enactments are as follows: full 
information for the investor; fair 
markets free of manipulation and the 
inequitable use of “inside informa- 
tion” by a favored few; protection of 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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September 27, 1939 


The Market Outlook 


In order that readers can have Mr. Guenther’s views of the stock market prior to the 
time when this regularly appears in the Monthly Appraisals, his review is being pub- © 
lished on this page in place of the discussion which usually appears here—The Editors. 


OW that one cloudbank of uncertainty has 

vanished with the outbreak of another 
European war, the world knows more clearly 
what it faces. Now our business and market pros- 
pects can be better appraised in the light of 
actualities. 


S.was pointed out in last month’s Appraisals, 
the market itself was well prepared for the 
shock that came with the actual clash of arms, 
and it took it in its stride. This critical test con- 
vincingly demonstrated the internal strength of 
our financial structure. It showed that if peace 
had been restored, instead of the more unfor- 
tunate outcome, we could have anticipated a 
normal rise in the market value of all types of 


’ assets, for our industrial recovery already was 


well underway. The war simply speeded up the 
recognition of that fact and in less than twelve 
days increased the indicated wealth of our invest- 
ing classes by more than $7 billion. Its influ- 
ence on confidence has been of incalculable value 
in that it has begun to lure capital out of hiding 
and is putting it back to work. 


HAT we will have to face recurring war 

scares and their temporary influences on the 
market’s price level is a foregone conclusion, but 
provided we ourselves are not drawn into the 
war they can have but a transitory effect on the 
value of shares whose earning power is bound 
to increase as business volume expands. 


O appreciate the market’s present status bet- 

ter, we should pass over its intermediate 
trends. These can more wisely be left to the in- 
and-out short term speculator. The longer term 
trend is by far the more important, and that 
points eventually to a higher level than now pre- 
vails. Support for this opinion is found in the 
following: steel production could well reach the 


90 per cent level before the year’s end; carload- 
ings are reflecting the expansion of industrial 
activity; and prices of raw materials and other 
commodities are generally rising. All of these 
will have their ultimate effect on the nation’s 
income account. We can dispense with much 
of the careless discussion that prices have ad- 
vanced too rapidly. 


HAT we have undergone so far is a normal 

“reflation” in prices from their subnormal 
levels. Only two years ago when there was no 
thought of an immediate war, Moody’s commodi- 
ty price index touched 228.1 compared to its 
recent high of 169.9, and the industrial stock 
price average rose to 194.40 contrasted with 
154 now. Hence there is still a considerable 
gap which must be filled before we can assert 
that we have gone above levels attainable as 
a result of normal peacetime conditions. 


HE business outlook is much more definitely 

favorable now than it was then, and in addi- 
tion we now can look to the considerable fillip 
industry will derive from war orders. Supple- 
menting this encouraging outlook it is well to 
bear in mind the country’s tremendous cash re- 
serves, its gold holdings and its available vast 
credit facilities, the meat on which good business 
flourishes. Then there is the prospect of infla- 
tion, which in its early stage is merely the process 
of restoring price equilibrium. That we are now 
passing through. There will be plenty of time 
to reconsider the matter of inflation’s ills when 
it reaches a more dangerous stage. 


ITH this background to aid in formulating 
our judgment, it is obvious that we are 
still in a period where sound securities can be 


acquired at an attractive price level—lWritten | 


September 21, 1939; Louis Guenther. 
(15) 
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The Trend 


Things 


Credit: 


Expanding use of bank credit—a factor which 
has been largely absent in recent trade up-turns— 
has been underway for the past month. The latest 
statement of reporting Federal Reserve member 
banks shows a rise of $84 million in commercial 
loans, carrying the figure to the highest level in 
nearly two years. The implication is that business 
confidence is better than it has been in a consider- 
able time, inasmuch as numerous firms now are 
willing to go into debt in order to increase opera- 
tions. Another item of the bank statement is of 
importance to the position of the stock market. In 
the latest week, brokers’ loans declined $72 mil- 
lion, a clear indication that the recent uprush in 
stock prices was financed by cash, and without re- 
sort to banking aid. Other loans for purchasing 
or carrying securities rose but $1 million in the 
week. Interior banks disposed of $40 million of 
their U. S. Government bonds in the week ended 
September 13, explaining in part the selling wave 
which hit those issues during the period covered. 
In the meantime, New York banks supported the 
government market to the extent of purchases 
totaling $11 million. 


Rail Equipments: 


The long awaited revival of railway equipment 
buying appears now to be definitely under way. 
Freight car and locomotive orders booked so far 
this year are ahead of the same period of 1938 
(although passenger car business has lagged), new 
orders have recently accelerated, and inquiries 
now are appearing in volume. The Government, 
concerned lest a war boom catch the country’s 
transportation industry with insufficient equip- 
ment, through RFC loans is making $75 million 
available for additional purchases. Of course, 
business of this type requires considerable time to 
complete, and heavy deliveries are not likely to be 
seen before the end of this year. Consequently, 
equipment company earnings reports for 1939 are 
not expected to prove very impressive. Results 
for 1940, however, should be another story. In 
addition to potentialities for regular domestic busi- 
ness, the railway equipment manufacturers dur- 
ing the previous war did a large and profitable 
_ munitions business, turning out artillery caissons, 
shells, cartridge cases, shrapnel and other require- 
ments of warfare. If there is to be any repetition 
of the latter type of business in the years ahead, 
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the present Neutrality Act will of course have to 
be repealed or modified. 

Market Opinion: Despite substantial market 
improvement in recent weeks, rail equipment 
shares’ prospects of earnings expansion is suffi- 
ciently well defined to warrant retention of issues 
in this group. 


Rail Traffic: 


Railway freight carloadings for the latest week 
topped 800,000 cars, the first time that level has 
been reached since 1937, and constituting the 
widest percentage change from 1938 that has been 
seen this year. The normal seasonal pattern calls 
for a generally rising trend of rail traffic from 
the early months of the year until sometime in 
October, when the trend turns downward. In 
light of present indications, the 1939 peak may 
come a little later than usual, but in any event 
week-to-week declines in November and Decem- 
ber will not constitute a signal that the general 
business recovery has halted. 


Autos: 


Resumption of production, with manufacturers 
now turning out their 1940 lines, is reflected in 
recent sharp gains in automobile output figures. 
For the latest week, estimates are that about 41,- 
000 units were produced, a better than 50 per 
cent gain over the preceding week. For the same 
1938 week, production totaled only 16,100 units, 
but comparisons here are distorted somewhat by 
the industry’s earlier start this year on its new 
lines. Third quarter earnings for most companies 
will fall far below the results of the two earlier 
1939 periods, because of the incidence of the model 
change-overs. Fourth quarter profits will show 
sharp improvement, and present indications are 
that the rising trend will in most cases carry into 
the first six months of 1940, at least. 

Market Opinion: Prospects of substantial earn- 
ings expansion in the months ahead warrant re- 
tention of the shares of the more strongly en- 
trenched automobile manufacturers. 


Coal: 


At their recent highs, coal share prices stood 
an average of 81 per cent above the September 
2 closing quotations, with gains ranging from 33 
per cent all the way up to 284 per cent. Out- 
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break of warfare was, of course, the reason, with Prices: 
traders recalling that 20 years or so ago the aver- 


age value of export coal touched $12.20 a ton, Although less sensitive than spot and future 
against around $4 now. But the runaway mar- prices, wholesale prices have nevertheless been 
kets of former times will not be possible under rising comparatively sharply. The Annalist’s in- 
present government control, which provides dex in the two weeks ended September 16 rose 
maximum prices as well as minimum prices. (De- over 5 per cent, and for the first time this year 
tails on page 5.) now stands well above the 1938 comparative. 
Market Opinion: Further market gains may be As usual, the farm and food components have : 
seen, but the past record and fundamental posi- moved the most, farm products rising 8.8 per . 
tion of the coal industry are such as to make its cent and food products 8.3 per cent. But textiles ud 


also have joined the parade, rising 9.3 per cent 
in a single week. Building materials did not 
change, and an insignificant rise was shown by 

. P fuels and chemicals. Metals gained 2.4 per cent 
Machine Tools: and miscellaneous items were up 3.8 per cent. 
In general, an upward trend has now been estab- 


securities extremely speculative, and hardly suit- 
able for the average individual. 


The machine tool order index for August re- lished, the size of the rise and duration of which 
ceded to 206.5 from the July figure of 230.9, due it is impossible to predict. As among the various 
partly to lower domestic demand but primarily commodities, however, the movement will doubt- 
because of the postponement of orders by foreign less be highly irregular. Nevertheless, it is un- 
buyers pending clarification one way or the other likely that the necessity for taking inventory losses 
of the political situation in Europe. Now that will cut into the earnings of very many companies 
the die has been cast for war rather than peace, for a significant time to come. 
machine tool needs have had to be revised upward 
all over the world. Throughout the current month, Summary of the Week’s News 


orders have been flooding in both from domestic inchitnin Witenes 


enterprises and from foreign countries—notably Freight at the 
Canada, England, France and Japan. The latter est weekly level which has been reached since 1937. 


country formerly bought substantial amounts of bencht: from 
tools from Germany. Many products have been portant railroad buying. 

advanced in price, the average being about 12% 
per cent. So large is the current and prospective 
business that the Machine Tool Show, originally 
scheduled for October 4, has been postponed in- 
definitely, since key men cannot be spared from 


Employment— Moving ey higher as business 
recovery accelerates. 


Electric Output—Attains new all-time high. 
Lumber Industry—Orders outstripping production. 


attending to production. Neutral Factors: 
Market Opinion: Shares of the machine tool Sterling—Rallies sharply, but “double value” re- 
companies have been prominent during recent ris- 
ing markets, but by and large these issues still are Congress—Considering neutrality legislation. 
reasonably priced in relation to the earning power Negative Factor: 
that can be developed even in normal - 
ful tj P al and peace European War—Soviet Russia seizes eastern 
ul times. Poland; conflict to continue. 2 
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BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 


aie These bonds can be used to form an investment For Income: | 
ae portfolio backlog. While all are not of the high- These are good grade issues, and suitable for | 
est grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest investment purposes for income. | 
and principal : Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
Firestone Tire 6% cum......... 103 5.82% 105 | 
For Income: Interchemical Corp. 6% cum... 105 5.71 110 
Champion Paper deb. 434s, 102 4.65% 105 Walgreen Drug 442% cum.(w.w.) 87 5.16 107% 
Container Corp. deb. 5s, ’43.... 100 5.00 101 West Penn Elec., $7 cum. cl. ‘A’ 100 7.00 115 
sf Great Northern gen. 5s, ’73.... 90 5.55 Not 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 414s,’70 85 5.29 102% For Profit: 
Utah Pwr. & Lt. Ist 5s, 44.... 99 5.05 105 — 
Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of 
appreciation 1 
Stes pp tion are combined in issues 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb.4s,’52 111 3.60% 106% Price Yield _ Price 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, 47. 97 4.12 105% Chesapeake & Ohio $4non-cum. 94 4.25% 107% 
Lion Oil Ref. conv.deb. 4%s,’52 105 4.29 102% Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3%4s,’52 115 3.03 105 34 “6.61 48% | 
Phillips Petroleum conv. deb. 3s, Goodyear Tire $5 cum. conv... 102 4.90 110 | 
ees 115 2.61 102% Radio Corp. $3.50 Istcum.conv. 57 6.14 100 | 
Youngstown Sheet & Tabe Youngstown Sheet & Tube q 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. 
While not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted 
than those of the “Business Cycle” group. 


Divi- Indi- Annual Divi- Indi- Annual 


Recent dends cated — Earnings — Recent dends cated — Earnings — 
STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1937 1938 STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1937-1938 
Amer. Home Products. 49 $2.40 4.9% $3.88 $3.75 General Foods ........ 41 $2.00 4.9%. $1.75 $2.50 
Amer. Snuff ........... 62 325 52 313 332 Life Savers ........... 36 240 66 295 281 
Ron 104 6.00 5.7 14.71 14.69 Liggett & Myers, B.... 99 5.00 50 6.35 6.09 
ost Bie Louisville G. & E. “A”. 19 1.50 7.9 1.96 1.99 
Bristol-Myers ......... 45 240 53 321 325 Nati fe 
' ational Distillers .... 23 2.00 8&7 3.86 3.85 
Continental Insurance.. 37 1.80 48 2.73 2.87 Pacific Liatti 
45 3.00 6.6 410 4.18 
Corn Products .....--. 61 3.00 49 2.52 3.18 Sterling Products ..... 72 380 5.2 5.29 5.10 
i First National Stores... 42 2.50 5.9 x3.14 x3.38 United Shoe Machinery 77 4.25 5.5  y4.24 y3.95 


x--Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1938. y—Fiscal years ended February 28, 1939 and 1938. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising markets, stocks of the business 
cycle type are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. The 
issues listed in this group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is 
declining but their potentialities for recovery are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount 
in well diversified portfolios. Included herein are representatives of a number of companies which 
should stand to benefit earningswise from prolonged warfare. 


Divi- Annual Divi- Annual 

Recent dends — Earnings —— Recent dends — Earnings —— 

STOCKS Price 1938 1937 1938 STOCKS Price 1938 1937 1938 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 45 $1.50 $4.42 $1.44 Kelsey Hayes “A”..... 11 BS $3.39 D$3.11 
American Brake Shoe.. 53 1.00 4.01 1.03 Kennecott Copper ..... 43 $1.75 74.60 $2.10 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 34 0.45 2.09 0.91 Lima Locomotive ...... 39 seis 4.83 D3.26 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 49 pe 4.70 D0.23 Montgomery Ward .... 54 1.50 3.41 3.50 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 92 nels 7.64 D0.70 Motor Wheel.......... 16 0.46 2.11 0.73 
27. 0.25 3.19 D0.08 National Gypsum ...... 10 0.33 0.49 
11 0.64 D2.90 Newport Industries .... 16 2.22 D0.09 
Climax Molybdenum... 48 2.20 2.85 3.12 Paraffine Companies ... 39 2.00 $2.44 $2.80 
Consol. Coppermines... 10 0.25 0.32 0.20 11 2.15 0.38 
26 3.68 D0.25 Square D Company.... 29 0.75 3.09 1.17 
Crucible Steel.......... 50 5.26 D8.78 ... 33 «0.62% 2.31 0.51 
Curtiss-Wright “A”.... 27 1.00 1.71 3.11 Texas Corporation .... 47 2.00 5.02 2.15 
23 1.35 24.25 22.43 Timken Roller Bearing. 50 1.00 4.49 0.59 
ee Electric Auto-Lite ..... 37 1.00 3.43 1.53 Weston Electrical Inst. 24 0.50 2.10 0.71 


+Before depletion. tFiscal years ended June 30, 1938 and 1939. D--Deficit. z—12 months ended October 31. 
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AST week, the red star of Soviet Russia loomed in 
‘5 the European sky and, like a meteorite, plunged to 
earth—burying itself deeply in eastern Poland, side by 
side with the Nazi swastika. [irst reaction of the market 
was that this latest turn of events would strengthen the 
chances of an early peace, and stocks dropped more than 
four points on the average. But later, particularly after 
the German Chancellor’s defi at Danzig and the Allied 
response to that challenge, equities whirled upward again 
to recover previous losses and something more to 
spare. 


T HOME, as well as in foreign offices throughout 
the world, all eyes are turned on the Congress of 
the United States in Special Session. The big question 
is, will the munitions embargo be lifted, or will the status 
quo be maintained? On the answer depends the course 
that a number of industries will steer over coming 
months. And for some companies, provided the conflict 
continues, it will probably spell the difference between 
“substantial’’ and “moderate” profits gains. 


this problem, there is already talk 
of how the market may act if the Neutrality Act 
is repealed or importantly modified so as to permit war 
shipments to belligerent states. The most frequently 
heard opinion is that the general list will fluctuate with 
the changing course of debate on the floor. Then, upon 
the actual event taking place, liquidation of important 
bull positions on the “good news” may be seen. Follow- 
ing that, however, the general expectation is that equities 
will push forward into new high territory. 


—Finfoto 


and Otherwise 


EANWHILE, the business boom continues. The 

railroads made front page news last week with 
their announcement that available equipment would be 
immediately repaired and that sizeable orders for new 
rolling stock would be placed. An interesting sidelight 
was hanging of “help wanted” signs by Union Pacific for 
the first time in several years. On the New York Stock 
Exchange, the rail equipments got an enthusiastic recep- 
tion and were bought at rising prices. 


HE sharp break in values that took place last Mon- 

day undoubtedly burned many an amateur trader. 
But it’s just a sample of what must be faced in a market 
loaded to the hilt with speculative dynamite. One promi- 
nent investment counsellor expresses it this way: “As- 
suredly,” he writes, “this war will not go on without 
further crises and market shakeouts. . . So if a piece 
of that “war brides” cake must be had, reach for one 
that would look just as good in peacetime—and keep 
the other hand on a cash reserve. 


ITH the pound sterling fluctuating below the of- 

ficial British buying rate of $4.02, New York has 
now joined other leading world financial capitals as the 
possessor of a “black bourse.” Secretary Morgenthau 
is quite disturbed about the whole thing, especially since 
the tripartite agreement—his pride and joy—has all but 
vanished. But unless the Treasury wants to expose the 
Stabilization Fund to great risk in supporting the pound, 
there’s little that can be done about it while England 
continues her rigid currency control. As the French 
would say, “C'est la guerre.’—IlWritten, August 20. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ending September 19, 1939 


Shares Net 
Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
errs 328,700 82% 77% — 5% 
New York Central......... 281,700 2034 203% — & 
Republic Steel ............ 227,400 28% 271% 14% 
General Electric ........... 185,000 41% 41% + 
General Motors ........... 171,500 55% 533% 2% 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 164,900 8% 92% — 5% 
Anaconda Copper ......... 151,100 37% 34% — 3% 
Curtiss-Wright ............ 143,200 7% 7% — 
American Radiator & S. S.. 141,600 8% 10% +2 
Radio Corp. of America.... 123,800 5% 6% + &% 
Amer. Water Works & El.. 121,000 11% 135% + 1% 
International Nickel ....... 118,500 - 4534 39% — 6% 


Columbia Gas & Electric... 
Western Union ............ 
Loft, Incorporated ......... 


Shares ——-Price— Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Pennsylvania Railroad . 111,100 245% 24% — * 
North American Aviation.. 108,500 21% 20% — % 
United States Rubber...... 92,400 443% 433% — 1% 
Baldwin Locomotive (ctfs.). 91,600 183% 17% — 1% 
Yellow Truck & Coach..... 90,900 19% — 
Aviation Corporation ...... 90,300 6% 61% — % 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 82,700 563% 533% — 4% 
81,600 1634 16% — 
Kennecott Copper ......... 80,300 425% — 3% 
Chrysler Corporation ...... 79,500 W% 88% — 2% 
Int’l Mercantile Marine.... 75,800 14% 12% — 1% 
American Woolen ......... 72,200 11% 135% +1% 
Armour & Company (Ill.).. 71,800 7% 64° — & 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 69,700 14% 13% — % 
Consolidated Edison, N. Y.. 67,100 295% 30% + 
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115,400 293% 35 + 5% ee 
113,200 1734 173% 
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Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


Earnings and Price Range (AH) 
Data revised to September 20, 1939 ~ —_ 
Incorporated: 1913. Delaware, predecessor 60 
companies date from 1847. Office: Milwau- 40 PRICE RANGE 


kee, Wisc. Annual meeting: Thursday after 20 
first Wednesday in May. Number of etock- ° 
holders (March 31, 1939): 17,667. 


Capitalization: Funded debt... .*$25,321,500 EARNED PER SHARE 33 
Capital stock (no par)........ 1,776,092 shs Ys 


rate thereafter. 

Business: Activities fall into three general classifications: 
the manufacture of (1) heavy industrial machinery, (2) elec- 
trical equipment and (3) tractors and farm machinery. Also 
makes fuel oil tractors of semi-Diese] type. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $47.7 million; cash $11.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
5.9-to-1. Book value of stock, $31.34 a share. 

Dividend Record: On former $100 par common of present 
company, payments 1920-1929. On present common, dividends 
every year (beginning 1929) except 1933-5. 

Outlook: Earnings are affected primarily by changes in 
agricultural purchasing power, heavy industrial activity, and 
public utility requirements. Leadership in sales of low priced 
tractors will be challenged in 1940 by strong competition ; 
other divisions may eventually reattain former relative im- 
portance. 

Comment: Stock is speculative and is subject to the wide 
price swings that are characteristic of heavy industry equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


8 
30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 


[=] 


D$0.71 $0. D$0.41 D$0.51 D$2.29 

D067 D0O6l D030 D061 - D 2.19 None 

D051 D011 D006 D010 D 0.78 None 235%—10% 

D 0.02 0.43 0.61 0.46 None 37%—12 
0.43 0.75 0.85 0.24 2.27 *1.50 81 —35% 
0.85 1.49 1.49 0.59 4.42 *3.50 8344—34 
0.79 0.83 0.28 D 0.46 1.44 1.50 55%—34% 
0.40 0.56 70.50 748%—28 


*Including extras. To September 20, 1939. 


American Commercial Alcohol Corp. 


; ofarnings and Price Range (ACF) 
80 
Data revised to September 20, 1939 60 
incorporated: 1928, Maryland, as consolida- 40 PRICE RANGE 
tion of three companies, oldest of which was 20 & 
N York City. nnual meeting: 2 $8 
Tuesday in April, at Baltimore. Number of ae Ss $4 
stockholders (January 1, 1938): 2,500. 
italization: Funded debt.......... Non — ana 4 
stock ($20 par)........ 260,935 1931 ‘32°33 34 35 "36 “37 1938 


Business: An important producer of whiskies and gins under 
the following trade names: “Old American,” “Old Colony,” 
“Meadwood,” “Frontier,” “Longwood,” “American Gold Label,” 
etc. Commercial alcohol is sold to Commercial Solvents Corp., 
which purchased this sales division in 1937. A substantial por- 
tion of whiskey and gin production is sold to wholesalers. 

Management: Aggressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Mediocre. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $4.5 million; cash, $288,662. Working capital 
ratio: 1.7-to-1. Book value of capital stock: $33.23 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Common payments 1929- 
30; 1936-37; none since. 

Outlook: Since commercial alcohol is sold at or near cost, 
trends in this division are relatively unimportant. Chief de- 
pendence is on the spirits field, where competitive trends sug- 
gest lower profit margins. 

Comment: Stock is a rather volatile market performer at 
times, and does not rank with the leaders in the field. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


8 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price = ad 
$0.39 $0.28 $0.33 $3.56 $4.56 None 89%—13 


2.20 0.94 1.11 D 0.68 3.57 None 624%—20% 
1.09 0.81 1.20 0.06 3.16 None 35%—22% 
1.10 1.40 0.96 1.09 4.55 +$0.50 355%—20%% 
1.00 0.75 0.45 23 T_0.50 30%— 8% 
0.27 0.09 D031 D210 D 2.0 None 15 

0.05 D 0.65 tNone t1l%— 5% 


*Before reserve for estimated unrealized profit. ¢Plus stock. {To Sept. 20, 1939. 


American Home Products Corporation 


Data revised to September 20, 1939 oe arnings and Price Range = 


Incorporated: 1926, Delaware. Acquired 80 PRICE RANGE 
Three-In-One Oil in 1935, Affiliated Prod- 60 s 
ucts in 1936, and H. H. Clapp, Inc. early 40 

in 1939. Office: 257 Cornelison Ave., Jersey 20 . | 
City, N. J. Annual meeting: Second Thurs- 0 


day in April. Number of stockholders 

(March 14, 1989): 
Capitalization: *Funded debt.......... Non Y Yj 2 
Capital stock ($1 par)..... 804,851 0 


1931 ‘32 °33 °34 °35 37 1938 


*Bank loans, $3,600,000. 


Business: Through subsidiaries, manufactures and dis- 
tributes widely advertised trade-marked brands of medicines, 
pharmaceuticals and dentifrices. Best known products: 
“Kolynos,” “Freezone,” “Anacin,” “BiSoDol,” “Old English 
Floor Wax,” the “Edna Wallace Hopper” line of cosmetics 
and the “Clapp” baby foods. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $5.6 million; cash, $1.8 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3-to-1. Book value of stock, $11.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at various rates since 
incorporation. Present indicated rate, 20 cents monthly. 

Outlook: Profit margins depend upon the success of the 
management in maintaining close control over operating costs. 

Comment: The equity, whose outstanding characteristic lies 
in its income-producing record, represents a commitment in 
one of the more strongly situated units in its field. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Range 
$2.3 $1.78 $4.15 $4.20 515%4—25 
1933 2.97 3.25 42%—24 
| 1.49 1 3.02 2.40 3654—26 
BOBS s 0.92 1.65 2 2.40 3844—29% 
1.8 2.00 3.81 $2.50 51%—37 
$1.16 0.93 1.03 0.76 3.88 $2.60 523%.—32\ 
BCusces 1.00 0.83 0.95 0.97 3.75 2.40 454%4—30% 
1939... 1.33 1.16 1.11 $2.00 155 —41% 


~ *Earnings based on 611,000 shares in 1932; 672,100 in 1933-1935; 741,060 in 1936- 
1938 and 804,500 in 1939. Not available. tIncluding extras. §includin ding 20 cents 
payable October 2, 1939. {To September 20, 1939. 


Columbian Carbon Company 


,anings and Price Range (CBN) 


Data revised to September 20, 1939 
Incorporated: 1921, Delaware, as successor 60H 

to a West Virginia company of the same 30 H 

name formed in 1907. Office: 41 East 42nd 0 


Street, New York City. Annual meeting: 
First Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (May 2, 1939): 4,099. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........ . None 
Capital stock (no par)...........537, 406 shs 


Business: A holding and operating company; total pro- 
duction consists of natural gas (38.3%), carbon black (29%), 
natural gasoline (7%) and printing ink, iron oxide, etc. 
(25.6%). Best customers for carbon black are the makers of 
automobile tires and ink. Natural gas and gasoline are sold 
largely to public utilities, pipe lines and miscellaneous in- 
dustries. 

Management: Capable; with company an average of 18 years. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Net working capital June 30, 
1939, $6.1 million; cash, $2.9 million; marketable securities, 
$1.1 million. Working capital ratio: 6.6-to-1. Book value of 
stock, $53.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Substantial payments made in every year 
since incorporation. Present indicated rate, $4 plus extras. 

Outlook: Both the natural gas and carbon black business 
have long term growth possibilities; the former is the more 
stable income producer. 

Comment: The stock qualifies as a good income producer. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 “Bost 30 Dec. by Relat Dividends Price Range 
$0.52 $0.35 $0.5 


1932....... $1.77 $2.50 41%—13 
0.45 0.4 0.73 2.17 2.00 714%4—23 
1.04 1.17 89 0.83 3.93 *3.40 77%4—58 
1.46 1.33 1.16 1.62 5.57 *4.40 101%—67 
1936....... 1.91 1.&2 1.51 2.54 7.48 *5.75 136%—94 
| 2.69 1.99 2.17 1.46 8.31 *6.50 125%—65 
1938...... ° 1.32 1,25 1.06 1.50 5.13 4.00 98%—53% 
1.54 1.50 eves 73.00 794 —73 


*Including extras. {To September 20, 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Convertible Preferreds and 
Their Conversion Features 


(Part 1) 


fb is the first part of a statistical compilation which covers 
all convertible preferred issues which are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange (except those of companies in receivership). 

Obviously not intended as recommendations, these tabulations are 
presented for their factual value to the investor. The remainder 
of the list will appear in the near future. 


(Prices: Pfd. and Com.) CONVERSION FEATURE 
Abbott Laboratories 44%% ($100 par) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares 
(Pfd., 149; Com., 71) of common. 
Alleghanf Corporation $2.50 prior (no par) cumulative, convertible into 10 
(Pid., 12; Com. 1) shares of common. 
Amalgamated Leather 6% (par $50) cumulative, convertible into 6 shares of 
(Pfd., 18; Com., 3) common. 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry 54% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 
(Ptd., 188; Com., 53) 2 shares of common through June 30, 1941. 
American Chain & Cable 5% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 4 shares 
(Pfd., 110; Com., 22) of common through Sept. 15, 1942; thereafter into 3% 
. shares through Sept. 15, 1946. 
American Hide & Leather 6% (par $50) cumulative, convertible into 5 shares 
(Ptd., 39; Com.,. 7) of common. 
American Metal 6% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares of 
(Pfd., 111; Com., 26) common through December 1, 1939. 
American Rolling Mill 44% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2.35 
(Pfd., 78; Com., 21) shares of common through July 15, 1941; thereafter 
into 2.22 shares through July 15, 1943; thereafter into 
2.10 shares through July 15, 1945; thereafter into 2 
shares through July 15, 1947. 
American Zine, Lead & Smelting $5 prior (par $25) cumulative, convertible 
(Pfd., 42; Com., 10) into 4 shares of common. 
Anchor Hocking Glass $6.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 3.14 shares 
(Pfd., 113; Com., 22) of common. 
Armour of Illinois $6 prior (no par) cumulative, convertible into 6 shares 
(Pfd., 50; Com., 7) of common. 
Atlantic Refining 4% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2% shares of 
(Pfd., 107; Com., 23) —— through Dec. 31, 1939; thereafter into’ 2.22 
shares. 
Atlas Powder 5% ($100 par) cumulative, convertible on any preferred dividend 
(Pfd., 122; Com., 67) payment date into 1% shares of common. 
Bangor & Aroostook 5% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares of 
(Pfd. 70; Com., 24) common upon following cash payments: $5 through 
July 1, 1941; $10 thereafter through July 1, 1946; $20 
thereafter. 
Butler Brothers 5% (par $30) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares of com- 
(Pfd., 21; Com., 8) mon through Dec. 1, 1940; thereafter into 1% shares 
through Dec. 1, 1946; thereafter into 1% shares. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool $2.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible in 1% shares 
(Pfd., 48; Com., 18) of common. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool $3 (no aw cumulative, convertible into 1% shares 
(Pfd., 39; Com., 18) of commo 
Collins & ' Aikman 5% (par $100) cumulative, convertible in 1% shares of 
(Pfd., 107; Com., 32) common. 
Columbia Pictures $2.75 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 1.04 shares of 
(Pfd., 20; Com., 8) common. 
Commercial Credit 44%% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares 
(Pfd., 100; Com., 44) po 4 common through June 30, 1941; thereafter into 1.58 
shares. 
Commercial Investment Trust $4.25 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 1% 
(Pfd., 104; Com., 48) shares of common. 
Consolidation Coal 5% (par $100) non-cumulative, convertible into 4 shares 
(Pfd., 28; Com., 7) of common. 
Crane Company 5% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares of 
(Pfd., 96; Com., 26) common through June 15, 1942; thereafter into 1% 
— through June 15, 1947; thereafter into 1% 
shares. 
Crewn Zellerbach $5 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 314 shares of com- 
(Pfd., 85; Com., 15) mon through March 1, 1940; thereafter into 3 shares 
through March 1, 1942. 
Curtiss Wright $2 Class “A” (par $1) non-cumulative, convertible into com- 
(Ci. “A”, 37; Com., 7) mon share for share. 
Davega Stores 5% (par $25) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares of com- 
(Pfd., 17; Com., 5) mon through June 30, 1942. 
Dixie-Vortex $2.50 Class “A” (no par) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Cl. ‘A’, 33; Com., 10) share for share. 
Federated Department Stores 44%% par ($100) cumiulative, convertible into 
(Pfd., 84; Com., 23) 2 shares through Oct. 1, 1940; thereafter into 1% 
shares through Oct. 1, 1942; thereafter into 1 3/7 
shares through Oct. 1, 1944. 
Food Machinery 4%% (par $109) cumulative, convertible into 1 7/13 shares 
(Pfd., 106*; Com. 35) of common through July 31, 1941, thereafter into 
1 3/7 shares. 
Gannett Company $6 (no par) cumulative, convertible into Class “B” stock 
(Pfd., 110; Com., ..) share for share. 
Gaylord Container Corp. 5% Fo, cumulative ($50 par) convertible into 2 shares 
(Pfd., 48; Com., 14) of common. 
General Cable $4 a. “A” (no par) non-cumulative, convertible into 2 
(Cl, “A’’, 28; Com., 14) shares of common. 


*Bid price. 


AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 
CHARTS OF 


WORLD WAR 
Earnings and — Prices 


27 GROUPS 


also statistics on 
1000 STOCKS 


Write Dept. F.W. 27 for copy 
Odd Lot © Round Lot © Margin 
Orders Solicited 


JAMES M. LEopotp & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange since 1886 


l 70 Wall Street New York 


MARKET VALUES 


are best determined by men trained in 
financial research. Send in a list of your 
securities for our up-to-date analysis. 
Write Dept. K-6. 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


NEW CAPITAL 


for your business 


Our broad financial con- 
tacts and experience in 
corporate financing may 
be of value to you. 


We invite inquiries from established 
firms or corporations. 


H. D. WILLIAMS & CO. 


120 Broadway, New York City 


Or Relaxation 
Choose the Chelsea 


Here you will find everything to further your 
comfort and enjoyment—outside ocean-view 
rooms ...sun deck . .. beautiful dining 
seem at the .... 
++. varied sports ... and entertainment 
You'll like your fellow quests... and the 
delightfully friendly atmosphere of The 
Chelsea. Special. Weekly Rates. 


LANTIC CITY 


JOEL MILLMAN J. CHRISTIAN MYERS JULIAN 
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Bond Market Digest 


HE bond market last week pre- 

sented a picture which will 
doubtless become increasingly familiar 
as the war progresses. Disturbing 
developments over the preceding 
weekend and the remote possibility of 
an effective peace gesture appeared 
to be the motivation for the sharp 
slump in speculative issues on Mon- 
day, which was accompanied by un- 
settlement in the U. S. Government 
list and in some divisions of the high 
grade corporate bond department. 
Subsequently, despite further losses 
in Governments and irregularity in 
the high grade group, speculative is- 
sues enjoyed a brisk rally. From 
time to time, changes in the fortunes 
of war or the prospects for peace may 
be expected to cause further erratic 
price movements, with particularly 
wide price fluctuations, as always, in 
the more speculative divisions. The 
most impressive market action last 
week was to be found in the utility 
list. Several speculative and medium 
grade issues made good advances in 
the face of general irregularity. 


New York Tractions 


A brief flurry in New York trac- 
tions followed the adoption of a plan 
for purchase of I. R. T. and Manhat- 
tan bonds by the City in advance of 
completion of the legal procedure 
necessary for acquisition of the under- 
lying properties. According to the 
announcement, about $10 million 
New York City funds will be made 
available for a limited time for direct 
purchases of I. R. T. 5s and 7s and 
Manhattan first mortgage 4s. If the 
plan is carried out, tenders of bonds 
will be invited “at prices which bear 
a reasonable relation to the present 
and past market values for such se- 
curities.” The purpose is to effect 
some reduction in the cost of acquisi- 
tion of the traction lines. 

Despite the unsettlement to the se- 
curity markets resulting from the war, 
both the municipality and the bond- 
holder groups are proceeding with 
their efforts to expedite consumma- 
tion of the purchase agreement. The 
three major bondholders’ committees 
are seeking deposits in assent to the 


unification plan, and a minority com- 
mittee for the secured 7s which had 
previously opposed it has reversed its 
position. The action of the latter 
group is particularly interesting in 
view of the evidence that security 
holders will realize less from com- 
pletion of the sale than was indicated 
when the agreement was signed on 
June 30. At that time, New York 
City 3 per cent bonds were quoted 
above par; more recently they have 
been traded around 93. Thus, the 
$825 principal amount of 3 per cent 
City bonds offered in exchange for 
the I. R. T. 5s represents a current 
value of only $767.25, and there may 
be a further decline in the event that 
the downward trend of the municipal 
bond market continues. Neverthe- 
less, sentiment in favor of consumma- 
tion of unification is strengthened by 
the threat of a considerable rise in 


‘operating costs which, if continued 


over a period of several years in 
which war influences may be pre- 
dominant, wouid leave the security 
holders in an unfortunate position on 
a basis of private operation of the 
transit facilities. 


Canadian Bonds 


Holders of Canadian railroad 
bonds, and other issues representing 
the Dominion or borrowers within 
her borders, who wish to safeguard 
against possible further market de- 
preciation, will find suitable media for 
transfers among the bonds of several 
American railroads in good financial 
position (such as Great Northern, 
Louisville & Nashville and Pennsyl- 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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vania) and medium grade utilities. 
However, in view of the abnormal 
market conditions for Canadians, and 
the indications that the declines al- 
ready recorded by a large part of this 
group discount in large measure the 
risks created by the war, it may be 
questioned whether indiscriminate or 
hasty liquidation of Canadian bonds 
is good policy at the present time. 
Issues payable in Canadian funds only 
will, of course, be subject to the 
vicissitudes of the foreign exchange 
rates. The Canadian dollar is cur- 
rently quoted at a discount of about 
10 per cent. But there is every in- 
dication that the obligations of the 
Dominion and the strong Canadian 
corporations which are also payable 
in United States dollars will be main- 
tained in good standing. The regula- 
tions recently published by the 
Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
Board are designed to prevent exports 
of capital, or any other abnormal out- 
flow of Canadian funds, but they con- 
tain no indication of any barrier to 
regular interest payments on Canadi- 
an bonds held in the United States. 
The psychological effect of a large 
discount on Canadian funds may con- 
tinue to depress this section of the 
market, but even under wartime con- 
ditions, the resources of the Dominion 
should be ample for the maintenance 
of service on external debt. And as 
far as the “will to pay” or other mat- 
ters of policy are concerned, it is be- 
lieved that nothing short of war re- 


-verses leading the British Empire 


into desperate straits would lead to 
any action which might permanently 
impair the credit standing of the 
Dominion or her major corporations. 
As for the weaker political subdi- 
visions and corporate entities, the ef- 
fects of the war must be gauged in 
the light of individual circumstances. 


U. S. Bid for 


Ocean Suprem acy 


D ISRUPTION of British and 

French shipping and virtual dis- 
appearance of the far-flung German 
merchant fleet are already stirring im- 
portant repercussions. Recently, in 
an unprecedented action, the U. S. 
Maritime Commission called for con- 
struction bids on 33 ships aggregating 
450,000 tons. Indications are that the 
merchant building program will now 
be pushed under forced draft as Uncle 
Sam makes his bid for supremacy of 
commercial ocean lanes. 
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September 27, 1939 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Plan and Agreement of Unification 
for the 


Interborough and Manhattan Transit Systems 


Interborough Rapid Transit Company Interborough Rapid Transit Company Manhattan Railway Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage 5°% Gold Bonds Ten-Year Secured Convertible 7% Gold Notes Consolidated Mortgage 4°7, Gold Bonds 


To Holders of the above named Securities and of Certificates of Deposit therefor: 


The undersigned Committees announce that, in accordance with the provisions of their respective Deposit Agree- 
ments, they have now formally approved and adopted the Plan and Agreement of Unification for the Interborough 
and Manhattan Transit Systems, which was adopted by the Transit Commission of the State of New York on Aug- 
ust 29, 1939, and was later approved by resolution of the Board of Estimate and duly executed by representatives 
of the City of New York and by the other parties thereto. 


With respect to the three senior issues named above, the Plan provides that upon its consummation 


(1) each holder of a $1,000 Interborough 5% Bond will receive $825 in principal amount of 3% City 
Corporate Stock at par or (at the option of the City) cash, together with a sum in cash approxi- 
mately equal to interest at the rate of 3% on $825 from July 1, 1939 to the date of consummation, 


(2) each holder of a $1,000 Interborough 7% Note and appurtenant September 1, 1932 coupon, on 
which Note and coupon $906.68 remains unpaid, will receive $793.34 in principal amount of 3% City 
Corporate Stock at par or (at the option of the City) cash (being 87144% of such amount remain- 
ing unpaid), together with a sum in cash approximately equal to interest at the rate of 3% on 
$793.34 from July 1, 1939 to the date of consummation, and 


(3) each holder of a $1,000 Manhattan Bond will receive $825 in principal amount of 3% City Cor- 
porate Stock at par or (at the option of the City) cash, together with sums in cash approxi- 
mately equal to (a) interest at the rate of 3% on $825 from July 1, 1939 to the date of consum- 
mation, and (b) interest at the rate of 4% on $1,000 from October 1, 1937 to January 1, 1939, i.e., 
$50 (which latter sum will bring the payment of interest on such Bond up to the date to which 
interest has been paid on the Interborough 5% Bonds and 7% Notes), 


less in each case such holder’s pro rata share of expenses and compensation—all as more fully set forth and defined 
in the Plan. 


The undersigned Committees (who are the Contracting Committees referred to in the Plan) unqualifiedly recom- 
mend the Plan to the holders of securities of the respective classes represented by them. They believe it of prime 
importance that holders of preponderant majorities of these three senior issues should assent to the Plan with the 
utmost practicable expedition. In view of present conditions, these Committees are of the opinion that unnecessary 
delay in assenting would imperil the Plan. 


The Plan provides that holders of securities of any of these three senior issues who desire to assent to the Plan 
should deposit their securities with the Committee named below which represents such class of securities. Holders 
of securities which are already on deposit with these Committees need take no further action to indicate their assent 
and such holders are urged not to exercise the 30-day withdrawal privileges given by the respective Deposit Agree- 
ments. The Plan requires that the holders of at least 76% in principal amount of each of these three senior issues 
(unless such percentage be reduced by agreement between the City and the three Committees) must assent to the 
Plan before it can be declared operative. Therefore, all holders of these securities who have not heretofore de- 
posited their securities with these Committees are urged to do so at once. 


Copies of the Plan, together with an explanatory letter, are being mailed by each of these Committees to its de- 
positors and to all other known holders of the class of securities represented by such Committee. In addition copies 
of the Plan and of such accompanying letters may be obtained from the Secretaries of the undersigned Committees. 


Committee for the First and Refund- 
ing Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds of In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Company 


Depositary: 

J. P. Morcan & Co. airman 
23 Wall Street, A. M. ANDERSON 
New York, N. Y. H. M. 


F. H. Ecker 
Rosert P. Howe, N 


CLARANCE STANLEY 


23 Wall Street, 
Committee 


New York, N. Y 


Counsel 
Davis Potk Garpinern & REED 
15 Broad Street. New York, N. Y. - 


New York, N. Y., September 18. 1939. 


. PeEnrosE HALLOWELL 
Acting Secretary G. HERMANN KINNICUTT 


Committee for the Ten- Year Secured 
Convertible 7% Gold Notes of In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Company 


Depositary: J. Herpert Case, 


City Bank F'aRMERS Chairman 
Trust Company, 
22 William Street, 


New York, N. Y 


Grorce C. CuTLer 


ArtemMus L. Gates 
Freperick G. Curry, 
Secretary 

22 William Street. 
New York, N. Y. 


Cuartes G. MEYER 
Henry S. Sturcis 
Committee 


Counsel: 
SHEARMAN & STERLING 
55 Wall Street. New York, N. Y. 


Committee for the Consolidated 
Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds of Man- 
hattan Railway Company 


Depositary: Vay S. 
CENTRAL HANOVER Chairman 
BANK AND TRUST 
ComMPANY 


Watter H. BENNETT 
Puitip A. Benson 
C. SHELBy CarTER 
FREDERIC J. 
James Lee Loomis 

Committee 


70 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


C. E. 
Secretary 
70 Broadwav. 
New York, N. Y. 


Counsel: | 
Wricut Gorpon Zacury & Partin 
63 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Brevities 


Wartime Savers 


More effective treatment for war 
casualties is expected by Merck & 
Company, a maker of the new “sulfa” 
drugs—sulfanilamide will be used for 
gas poisoning and streptococcus infec- 
tions while sulfapyridine will serve in 
curbing influenza and pneumonia... . 
Beech Aircraft has streamlined the 
ambulance with its new model Red 
Cross plane—this high-speed, all- 
metal craft, accommodating two 
pilots, a doctor and nurse and stretch- 
er facilities for several wounded, is 
designed to cruise at 200 miles per 
hour. . . . General Electric has sé- 
cured the patents of a new electric 
spark system for underwater signals 
—this would permit U. S. submarines 
to warn one another of impending 
danger. . . . Perhaps Columbian and 
United Carbon might be classified as 
“war protection” issues—they do sup- 


ply the companies which make the . 


paint used in blackouts. 


Aircraftsmanship 


Curtiss-Wright has opened its plant 
to a staff of U. S. Army officers in 
order to permit closer cooperation in 
developing new planes—the new war 
influence may be a factor in replacing 
the radial-type motors with liquid- 
cooled, in-line engines . . . Aero-Sup- 
ply Manufacturing will soon go into 
production on new poppet-type fuel 
valve of high efficiency—while al- 
ready approved by the engineering de- 
partments of the U. S. Army and 
Navy, it is expected to find a broader 
field in commercial air transportation. 
... United Air Lines will next intro- 
duce a new type thermostat to regu- 
late temperatures in the cabins of pas- 
senger airliners—up to now this has 
been one of the jobs of the stewardess. 


Synthetics 


Biggest market so far for the 
“Fiberglas” of Owens-Illinois Glass is 
for insulation—it is already being 
used in airplane cabins, bus and truck 
bodies, ducts, furnaces, ovens, pipe 
coverings, refrigerators, roasters, 
stills, stoves, water heaters and for 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


many purposes on ships and _ rail- 
roads. . . . Colt’s Patent Firearms 
takes a peacetime turn toward the 
manufacture of synthetic gems and 
costume jewelry—to be known as 
“Coltstone,” the “gems” are made 
from a plastic known as methyl 
methacrylate. . . . A new synthetic 
wool, made from a casein base, has 
been developed by the U. S. Bureau 
of Dairy Industry—it is said to be of 
greater strength and more resistant to 
water than other synthetic woolens. 


A musings 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film will 
soon start filming “Grapes of Wrath,” 
current best selling novel of strong 
language—but the film characters will 
use good English instead of poor 
American. . . . Producers Pictures is 
rushing its new feature, “Hitler— 
Beast of Berlin,’ for early October 
release in order to beat further Ger- 
man peace proposals—interesting it is 
that during the World War, Warner 
Bros. Pictures had a film entitled “The 
Kaiser—Beast of Berlin.” . . . Madi- 
son Square Garden turns to feminine 
sports in a big way this fall—all-girl 


softball and basketball games are 


slated and there is also a possibility 
of female ice hockey. . . . The interests 
allied with Crosley Corporation which 
now control the Cincinnati National 
League Ball Team are becoming foot- 
ball conscious—they are now securing 
a stake in the Bengals, the Cincinnati 
professional football team. 


IFE INSURANCE com- 
panies are again insert- 
ing “war-risk” clauses in all 
new policies. Assumption of 
any risk by the insured, while 
abroad, is denied—all of 
which means that it is better 
$ to be on terra firma in the 
United States than where the 
terror’s firmer. 
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Shoe Saga 
F 
Endicott-Johnson is studying the J tam 
possibility of a war influence on men’s Alot 
shoe styles—it seems that the World aie 


War replaced light weight footwear § 4 
and fancy points with heavy brogues J} 4" 
and square toes and a similar change 4": 
may be in the offing. ... Brown 
Shoe is embarking on a big campaign J 4m. 
for its “Air Step” women’s shoes— JJ 4m. 
a prize contest featuring $1,000 in Am. 
clothing and 100 pair of shoes will be  4™ 


the features. .. . A new appeal to the Am. 
ladies will be tested by Wise Shoe— = 
the claim is that certain shoe styles Mj 4m: 
provide a “grand illusion” in making 4m: 
feet look “sizes smaller” thus afford- an 
ing more “man appeal.” Am. 
Anac 

Arch 

Christenings 
Atla 

A new passenger car battery from Atla 
B. F. Goodrich Company has been Aust 
named “Glasstext” because it is 
equipped with glass-fiber plates. . . . Balt 
The new soap of Armour & Company Ban 
- which is said to give 150 per cent Ba 
more suds will be called “Perk.” ... Bea 


Latest ash tray from Chase Brass Belé 
& Copper has been dubbed the - 


“Whirligig” because its spinning os 
wheel feature can also be used for ile 
miniature roulette. . . . “Up-Rite” Bor 
describes the new dandelion extrac- Wor 
tor of J. W. Steele & Company, a Bri 
device that picks roots without hav- Bri 
ing to bend over. te 
Bu 

Bu 

Odds & Ends 
Remington Rand will next go in % 
for utility boxes for its electric razors - 
—a new model will be packed in a Ge 
silver cigarette case... . Best & Com- Ca 
pany, which turned out to be right Ca 
when it predicted that “Hair Up Is ca 
Out” now has another forecast— ce 
“Tight Corsets Are Sunk.” ... A new Ce 
service for late parties is being tested S 
by Western Union—messenger boys ct 
will deliver ice cubes within city limits i 
all night long. . . . Here are some of a 
the song titles now being considered cl 


in Tin Pan Alley: “Keep Us Out of Ce 
War,” “Let’s Stay Neutral,” “Let’s e 
Stay Out of It” and “Hooray for ° 
Our Side of the Ocean.” G 
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September 27, 1939 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Third-Quarter Index of 
1939 Stock Factographs 


An alphabetical listing of all revised Factographs published in the issues of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD from January 4, through the September 27, 1939, issue. The finel 
cumulative index of 1938 Factographs was published in the December 21, 1938, issue. 


Factograph: 1939 

Pp. W. Paper...Feb. 22 
‘Adams- p. 
Air Reduction June 14 


Alaska Juneau Gold.May 31 


‘Allied Chemical ...June 14 
Allied Kid ........ Jan. 4 
‘Allis-Chalmers ....Sep. 47 
Am. Agric. Chem.. = i 
Am. Airlines....... July 19 
Am. Bank Note.. “Aus. 30 
Am. Box Board...Apr. 26 
Am. Brake Shoe..Mar. 22 
Am. Car & Fdry..Feb. 8 
Am. o- & Cable.Aug. 30 
Am. Chicle ...... 

Am. Comm. Alcohol.Sep. 27 
Am. Crystal a: Feb. 8 
Am. & Foreign .May 31 


. Home Prod.. 
. Locomotive ...Mar. 


Rolling Mill.. 


. Machine & F. ‘Aug. 3 
Sep. 6 


8. “july 12 
.Sep. 27 
Laundry Mach. May 


0 


Am. Safety Razor. Apr. 19 
‘Am. Ship Building.Mar. 8 
Am. & Ref. 
Am. Snuff.......--. 

Am St Foundries. Aor. 19 
Am. Stores ......- p. 13 
‘Am. Sugar Ref....Sep. 13 
Am. Sumatra Tob..Mar. 8 
Am. Tel. & Tel....Jan. 18 
Am. Tobacco .....-. an. 18 
Am. Woolen .....- . 18 
‘Anaconda Copper ..May 24 
Archer-Dan.-Midl. .Mar. 8 
Armour (Ill.) ..... Mar. 8 


Assoc. Gas & Elec. .July 


Atlantic Retains. . . Mar. 


Atlas Plywood ....Mar. 29 
Atlas Powder ..... Mar. 15 
Auburn Automobile. july 12 
‘Austin Nichols ....Feb. 22 
Avery (B. F.)....Mar. 

Babcock & Wilcox. .July 26 
Baldwin Loco. ....Apr. 5 
Baltimore & Ohio. “July 19 
Bangor & Ar’stook.July 5 
Bankers Trust ..... Aug. 23 
Barnsdall Oil ..... Sep. 13 
Bath Iron Works...July 26 
Bayuk Cigars ..... Aug. 16 
Beatrice Creamery..July 12 
Beech-Nut Packing.Jan. 18 
Belding Heminway..Feb. 15 
Bendix Aviation....June 21 
Benef. Indus. Loan. 4 30 
Bethlehem Steel ...Apr. 5 
Bickford’s, Inc. July 26 
Bigelow-Sanford ...Aug. 30 
Blaw-Knox .......- p. 6 
Bohn Alum. & Br..Aug. 16 
Bon Ami ......+<- Sep. 13 
Bond Stores .....- Jan. 4 
Borden Co. .....+++ Apr. 5 
Briggs Mfg. ......- 7 
Briggs & “July 12 
Bristol-Myers ..... 26 
B’klyn-Manh. Trans. july 5 
B’klyn Union Gas..Jan. 
Brown Shoe ....... Feb. 22 
Bruce L.)....-- Mar. 8 
Bucyrus-Erie .....- Sep. 13 
Bullard Co. ......- Sep. 13 
Burroughs Ad. Mch. Aer. 5 
Butte Cop. Feb 20 
Byers (A. M.)....- 8 
Byron-J 12 
Cable Elec. Prod...Mar. 8 
Calif. Packing..... June 21 
Campbell, Wyant ..Aug. 30 


3 
Canada Dry Ginger.Aug. 23 


Can. Ind. Alcohol.Apr. 26 
Canadian Marconi. .July 26 
Cannon Mills ..... ay 24 
Capital City Prod..Mar. 15 
Carnegie Metals ...Feb. 22 
Case (J. 1.) an. 25 
Caterpillar Tract....Aug. 16 
Celanese Corp. Sep. 20 
Cent. Hud. G.&.E.May 24 
Century Ribbon....Sep. 6 
Cerro de Pasco G..June 27 
Chase Nat’l] Bank..Apr. 19 
Chesapeake Corp. ..July 19 
Chie. P’matic Tool. Sop 20 
Chickasha Cotton O.Feb. 22 
Chrysler Corp. . Jan. 18 


City Auto Stampg..July 
Clark Equipment ..Aug. 
Climax Molybdenum. ‘June 
Club Aluminum... . Feb. 
Cluett, Peabody ... 
Colgate Palm. -Peet. 
Collins & Aikman.. 

Col’bia Gas & El..M 
Columbia Pictures. . 
Columbian Carbon. .Sep. 
Comm. Invest. Tr.. 
Comm. Solvents.... 
Congoleum-Nairn ..Aug. 
Consol. Cigar......July 1 


2 
2 


Cons. Edison, N. Y.A 


Consumers Power...May 10 
Container Corp. ...Apr. 10 
Cont. Baking ..... Mar. 15 
Jan. 4 
Cooper-Bessemer ..July 26 
Corn Exchange Bk..July 19 
Corn Products ..... p. 20 
Coty Internat’l..... July 26 
Cream of Wheat....Mar. 22 
Creol Petroleum 4 26 
rown Drug ...... Feb. 15 

Crucible Steel ..... July 19 
udahy Packing ...Feb. 1 

Curtis Publishing..May 24 
Curtiss-Wright ....June 7 
Cutler-Hammer ....Sep. 13 
Davison Chemical ..Sep. 20 
Delaware & Hud...July 12 
Del. Lack. &W.R.R.June 21 
Detroit Edison ....Jan. 4 
Detroit Paper ..... July 26 
Devoe & Raynolds..Feb. 8 
Diamond Watch....Jan. 18 
Distilled Liquors...Feb. 26 
Dome Mines ...... eb. 15 
Douglas Aircraft ..Jan. 18 
Dresser Mfg. ...... Sep. 6 
duPont de Nemours.Jan. 4 
Dubilier Condenser. Feb. 22 
Duplan Silk ...... Mar. | 


East’n Gas & Fuel.July 
Eastman Kodak . 
Eaton Mfg. 


Edison Bros. St.. “july 
Elec. & Musical Ind. Feb. 


Elec. Pow. & Light.June 


26 

14 

25 

19 

8 

28 

El. Storage Batt’y.Apr. 12 
Engineers Pub. Sv..Aug. 23 
Esquire, Inc. ..... July 26 
Eureka Vacuum Cl.Mar. 22 
Fairbanks, Morse...Jan. 25 
Fajardo Sugar ..... Aug. 23 
Fedders Mfg. ..... July 26 
Fed. Mg. & Smelt.May 17 
Fed. Motor Truck..Aug. 16 
Fed. Screw Works..Sep. 6 
Fed’td Dpt. Stores.May 17 
Firestone Tire & R.Jan. 25 
rst Nat'l Stores.Feb. 
Florsheim Shoe ....July 12 
Food Machinery...Feb. 18 
Foster Wheeler..... June 28 
Freeport Sulphur..Jan. {1 
Gen. Am. Transpt’n.Apr. 12 
Gen. Baking....... July 12 
Gen. Bronze.......- ep. 27 
Gen. Cigar ........ ar. | 
Gen. Electric....... May 3 
Gen May 3 
Gen. Mills ......+- Feb. 15 
Gen. Motors ...... June 14 
Gen. Printing Ink. .Sep. 13 
Gen. Ry. Signal...Aug. 16 
Gillette “Safety R. 29 
Glidden Co. ...... 8 
Goodrich (B. F.). “May 17 
Goodyear Tire & R.Jjan. tt 
Graham-Paige .. ly 5 
Grand Union 20 


Sep 
Granite City Steel. ‘Sep. 27 
Great No. Iron O..Mar. 1 
Great North. Paper. Mar. 29 
Great North. Ry...May 24 
Great W. Sugar... 8 
Guaranty Tr. N. Y.Aug. 30 


Water. 
Hall Lamp ........ uly 
Harbison- Waiker 

Hayes Body ....... ug. 
Hazel-Atlas Glass. .Jan. 
Hecker Products ...Mar. 
Helme (Geo. W.)..May 
Hercules Powder...Mar. 
Hershey Chocolate. .Jan. 
Holland Furnace ..June 
Hollander (A.) ...Mar. 
Homestake Min’g. . Apr. 
Horn & Hardart...Feb. 
Houdaille-Hershey May 
Household Finance. Mar. 
Houston Oil of Tex. Mar. 
Howe Sound ....... Aug 
Hudson & Man. R. ix. May 
Hudson Motor ....May 
Hupp Motor 


ao 


Indian Ter. Illu. O.July 2 
Indiana Pipe Line..July 26 
Industrial Rayon.. ‘x 15 
Inland Steel ...... 19 
Int’l Agric. Chem.. Feb, 22 
Int’l Bus’ess Mach. Mar. 29 
Int’l Harvester ....Feb. 8 
Int’l Nickel ....... Apr. 12 
Int’l Paper & Pr. “huly “12 
Int'l Salt ..... ADP. 19 
Feb. 
Int’l Silver .......May 17 
Int’l Tel. & Tel...June 7 
Int’l Vitamin ..... eb. 15 
In’st Home Equip..July 19 
Int’state Hosiery...Mar. 29 


Irving Trust ...... Sep. 6 
Jan. 4 
Johns- Manville 25 
Kaufmann Dpt. St..May 
Kayser (Julius) ...Jan. 
Kennecott Copper ..June 14 
Kingston Products .July 26 
Kirby Petroleum ...July 26 
Kirkland L. Gold...July 26 
Kresge (S. S.) ....Jan. 4 
ess (S. H.)....Mar. 22 
Kroger Grocery..... Jan. 
Lambert Co. ...... ay 10 
Lee Rubber & Tire. Feb. 8 
Lehigh Portl’'d Cem.Aug. 16 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Jan. 4 
Liggett & Myers..Jan. 
Lily-Tulip Cup....May 3 
Lima ive...Jan. 18 
Liquid Carbonic...Feb. 8 
Lone Star Cement..May 10 
Long Island Light. “July 26 
Loose- Wiles Bisc. .. May 10 
Lorillard (P) ..... Jan. tt 
don Packing Mar. 1 
L’ville Gas & El...May 17 
Mack Trucks ...... May 17 
May 10 
Manhattan Shirt...Feb. 8 
wsarine Midland....Mar. 
Marshall Field yan. 4 
Martin-Parry ..... Aug. 23 
Mathieson Alkali...Mar. 1! 
McCall Corp. . 26 
McGraw-Hill Pub. 13 
McIntyre Porcup. .July 12 
McKeesport Tin Pl.jan. 
Melville Shoe ..... Apr. 19 
Mesta Machine ....Sep. 13 
Michigan Bumper .July 26 
Mich. Gas & Oil..Feb. 15 
Mid-Contin’t Pet..June 7 
Midland Steel ..... Sep. 6 
Minn. & Honw. Rg.Apr. 5 
Mowhawk Carpet...Mar. 22 
Monsanto Chemical.Apr. 12 
Montgomery. ay 3 
Morrell ohn)....Feb. 8 
Morris (Philip) .Feb. 22 
Motor Wheel ....Mar. 29 
Mullins Mfg. ...... Aug. 16 
Munsingwear, Inc..Aug. 30 
Murray Corp. ..... July 5 
Nachman 
Nash-Kelvinator ...Feb. 1 
Nat. Biscuit ...... an. 18 
Nat. Cash Register.Jan. 25 
Nat. r Gas..June 14 
Nat. Dairy Prod....July 5 
Nat. Distillers 
Nat Aug. 23 
Nat. Mfg. & Sts..Mar. 1 
Nat. Power & Lt...July 5 
une 14 
Nat. Supply ...... 23 
20 
Nat. Union Radio. ‘Mar. i] 
Nelson (Herman) ..May 24 
N. Y¥. Air Brake. .Aug. 30 
2 R.R.May 19 
N. Y. N. & H..May 17 
Newberry J.). “Sep. 27 
Noma Electric ..... Apr. 26 
Norfolk & West Ry. Aer. 19 
No. Am. Aviation. .Sep. 27 
North. Amer. Co...Ape. 12 
North’n Pacific Ry..June 14 
North’n States Pr...July 26 


May 3 
Oliver Farm Equip. Mar. 29 
Otis Elevator ..... June 14 
Owens-Ill. Glass. “Mar. 22 
Pac. Am. Fish’ries.May {7 
Pac. Gas & Elec....May 17 
Pac. Lighting ..... May 24 
Pac. Tel. & Tel....Apr. 5 
Packard Motor ....May 17 
Parke. (Davis) ....Apr. 5 
Parker Rust-Proof..Sep. 6 
Patino Mines ..... July 19 
Penick & Ford.....Mar. 29 
Penney (J. C.) ....Aug. 16 
Pennsylvania R.R...Apr. 42 
Aug. 23 
Phelps Dodge ..... June 21 
Phillips-Jones ..... Sep. 27 
Phillips 27 
Pilsbury our....Feb. 15 
Pioneer Gold ...... July 26 
Pitts. Coke & Iron.Feb. 15 
Power Corp. of Can.Mar. 15 
Procter & Gamble.Jan. 4 

June 21 


Pub. Service N. J.. 


Pure Oil . “a 
Purity Bakeries... 


Radio Corp. of Am.July 
Apr. 
ne. 


Revere Copper & B. 
Reynolds Metals 
Reynolds Tobacco... 


Richfield Oil ..... June 28 
Russeks Fifth Ave..Jan. 11 
Ryerson & Haynes..Apr. 26 
Safeway Stores .Feb. 15 
Seaboard Oil ...... July 
Distil. June 
Jan. 
pr. 
Scoville Mfg. ...... Jan. 
Sears Roebuc june 
Servel, Inc. ...... ar. 


M 
Seversky Aircraft .. 
Sharp & Dohme... .Apr. 
Shell Union Oil. 
Silver King Mines . 
Simmons Co. ...... 
Simmons Saw & St. 
Singer Mfg. 
Socony-Vacuum .... 
8S. East. Greyhound. 
8S. Porto Rico Sug.. 
Southern Pacific.... 
Spalding (A. G.).. 


Spencer Kellogg....Aug. 
perry Corp. ...... May 
Square D Co....... Ap’. 
Stand. Brands...... Jan. 
Stand. Oil .June 
Stand. Oil, N. .July 
Stand. Power a 
Stand. Products ...Mar. 
Sterling Brewers ..Jan. 
Sterling Products ..July 
Stewart-Warner ....June 
Stokely Bros. ..... Feb. 
Stone & Webster..May 
Stroock (S.) ...... an. 
Swan Finch Oil...Mar. 


Taggart Corp. 

Corp. Mar. 
Texas 
Texas 
Thatcher Mfg. ... “Sep. 


Thompson (John 
Thompson Prod. 
Thompson- Starr. 
Tide Wt. Ass. 
Timken-Detr. 
Timken Roller B.. 
Todd Shipyards ... 


Trans-Lux Corp....Feb. 
Tung-Sol Lamp....Feb. 


Und’wd Ell. Fisher. Jan. 
Union C’bide & Car.June 
Union Elec. 
Union Oil 


United Aircraft 


4 


25 
15 
e 21 
5 
6 
26 
13 
21 
28 
10 
31 
12 
26 
Transamerica Corp..May 
i 
21 
19 
12 
31 
6 
20 
22 
3 
26 
19 
16 


United Drug ...... Sep. 
United Elec. Coal. “Feb. 
Unit. Gas Improvt..May 
Unit. Light & Pow. July 

U. 8. Freight ..... or. 

U. 8. Gypsum ....Aug. 

U. S. Indus. Alcoh.May 31 
U. S. Leather ...... Mar | 
U.S. Pipe & Fdry.Apr. 26 
U. 8. Rubber ..... ly 5 
U. S. Smelt. Ref...Jan. 25 
ay 

U. 8. Tobacco ..... Aug. 30 
Vadsco Sales ......July 12 
Van Raalte ....... pr. 12 
Vanadium Corp. ...Sep. 27 
Vick Chemical ....Mar. 8 
Va. Carolina Chem. Mar. 15 


Va. Iron, Coal & C.Apr. 5 
Vulean Detinning..May 3 
Waco Aircraft ....July 26 
Walgreen Co. ..... Feb. | 
Walworth Co. ..... May 24 
Ward Baking ..... Apr. 26 
Warner Bros. Pict. Feb. 


Weisbaum-Brower_ .Mar. 

Wesson Oil & Sn’dr. Feb. 
Western Union Tel.Jjuly | 
W’house Air Brake. June 
W’house Elec. g.Apr. 
Weston Elec. laste. Sep. 

White 
Williams (R. C.).. Feb. 
Wms. Oil-O-Matic. Mar. 


5 
2 
4 


12 
6 
Rock _ Sp. May 31 


Willys Overland M.June 28 
Wilson & Co....... Feb. 22 
Wisconsin Elec. Pr.July 26 


Woodward Iron ... 
Woolworth (F. W.).Mar. 
Worthington Pump.Sep. 


-Apr. 26 


20 
Wright Aeronautical. July 


Wrigley (Wm.) Jr.Apr. ! 


Yale Towne Mf 


May 
Yellow Truck & C.June t 


3 


Young Spring & W.June 14 


Youngstown Sheet ..July 


Youngstown, St. D.May 24 


Zenith Radio .... 
Zonite Products. . 


MANUFACTURERS 


Do you need a 
British Representative 
during the War? 


An active man with excellent 
connections; headquarters, Lon- 
don, whose financial business has 
been stopped by the War, will 
represent sound manufacturers 
on a commission basis who have 
products for which there is an 
actual need now in Great Britain, 
and of which it is reasonable to | 
assume that the British Govern- 
ment would sanction purchases. 


Further particulars may be ob- 

tained by communicating with 

the undersigned, our Advertising 
Agency, Department 5-A.M. 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
131 Cedar St. New York, N. Y. 


Dividends 


THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of this Company will be paid 
September 30, 1939 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business September 20, 1939. 


Dividend on Preferred Stock 


A dividend of $1.50 per share on the Preferred 
Stock of this Company will be paid October 
14, 1939 to shareholders of record at the close 
of business September 30, 1939. 
H. K. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 
San Francisco, September 7, 1939. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 95 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
yah Directors on September 13, 1939, for 
September 30, om, 
» 2% of its par value, will be 
upon the Common Capital Stock 
ompany by check on October 16, 
1939, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on September 30, 1939. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 38 


($. 50). per on the 
capital stock of John Mor- 
rell & Co., will be paid 
Oct. 25, 1939 to stockhold- 
ers of record Sept. 30, 1939, as shown 
on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, Iowa. George A. Morrell, Treas. 


Your dividend notice in 
‘FINANCIAL WORLD 


calls the favorable attention of bona- 
fide investors to ‘your securities. 


25 
‘Vie 
June 28 
June 21 
jan. 4 
d 
| 
n 26 
19 
n 31 
27 
Am | 
Am 
Potash & Chem.May 24 31 eat 
e Am. a 
Am adiator &St.S.June 28 . 15 | 
26 
18 
19 
5 
28 
: 
| 10 | 
25 | if 
| 
| 
| | | 
: 
| 
Pullman Co. ..June 14 
Sep. 20 
Mar. 22 
| Raytheon Mfg. ...Jam. | 
Real Silk Hos'y M..May 17 
6 Remington Rand ..Aug. 23 
9 Republic Seel ....May 10 21 
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Adjusting Investments 
To Wartime Markets 


EACETIME investments are not wartime investments. The 
hostilities in Europe, therefore, require you to revise your 
program and to make an immediate analysis of every security in 
your portfolio in order to determine if you are justified in holding it. 


@ Under war conditions far greater caution should be exercised in 
selecting securities than in normal times. Yet countless investors 
throw caution to the winds and indulge in reckless speculation 
which leads too often to loss of capital and to ruin. 


® Tremendous possibilities exist in this new market, but your in- 
vestment structure must be erected on a solid foundation, and built 
according to plan and scale. Every stock or bond should be 
thoroughly studied and its possibilities weighed before you deter- 
mine whether it should be held, sold, or purchased. 


@ If you try to chart your own course you run the risk of mis- 
interpreting the many unusual factors that contribute to wartime 
security values. You must judge accurately the extent to which 
every company may profit directly or indirectly from an influx of 
business from abroad; you must know what its business volume 
may mean in profits per share; you must keep posted to the minute 
on such matters as the Neutrality Act, its influence on each com- 
pany’s business, the probability of its repeal, the limitation of profits 
that may be imposed by Congress, and other vital matters. 


@ With your portfolio under the continuing supervision of the Re- 
search Bureau, however, you avoid these dangers for you have at 
your command all the facilities for detecting and weighing invest- 
ment values and market trends perfected by The Financial World 
in almost thirty-seven years of service to American investors. 


@ As our client a personal program will be prepared to meet your 
individual objectives and resources. Every issue in your portfolio 
will be kept under our constant scrutiny, and at the right times you 
will be told what to sell and how to reinvest. You will have no 
moments of uncertainty. You will not have to ask for an opinion at 
any time—we voluntarily advise you of each successive essential 
step in carrying your program to success. 


@ The annual cost of this individual guidance is only nominal: one- 
fourth of one per cent of the market value of your portfolio ($2.50 
per $1,000). The minimum fee of $125 a year covers portfolios 
valued up to $50,000. If your portfolio is valued at $10,000 or more 
it will be accepted for supervision. 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee today 
or use the coupon for a detailed description of the service. 


The 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


to me) how your personal super- 
visory service will aid me in re- 
covering losses or laying foundations 
for market profits and better income. 
I enclose a list of my securities and 
their cost. 


Objective: Income [] Capital 


explain (without obligation 


21 West Street New York, N.Y. enhancement L] (or) Both 


Continental Motors 


Sales Up, Loss Down 


N the wake of a year-to-year sales 
increase of around 35 per cent, 
Continental Motors cut its third quar- 
ter (to July 31) loss to $19,000, or 
1 cent per share, compared with 
$149,000 or 6 cents per share in the 
like period a year ago. As of July 
31, last, unfilled orders approximated 
$2.3 million, contrasted with $1.9 mil- 
lion on the same date in 1938. 


News and Opinions 


Concluded from page 11 


63 (ann. div., $3; yield, 4.7%). It 
is only a matter of a few months now 
before domestic carbon black prices 
will be fixed for initial 1940 con- 
tracts. During most of the past twelve 
months, sales have run ahead of pro- 
duction. This, however, is no ab- 
solute assurance that quotations will 
be adjusted upward. Meantime, de- 
spite depressed prices for domestic 
black, profits continue to gain over 
a year ago. This is traceable to 
heavier demand for the item plus in- 


creased sales of natural gas. (Also 
FW, Aug. 23.) 


Rail Earnings 


Continued from page 4 


under the Adamson Act), and that 
they followed a long term downward 
trend during the four ensuing years. 

This experience suggests a rather 
alarming parallel in the event that 
the railroads should again come under 
government control within the next 
few years. But it also suggests that 
there are good possibilities for sharp 
gains in rail earnings as long as pri- 
vate operation is maintained. Since 
labor costs represent the all-important 
factor in railroad operating ratios, it 
may safely be assumed that a large 
part—possibly as much as half—of 
any increases in gross revenues re- 
alized in 1940 can be carried through 
to net income, despite moderately 
higher fuel and material costs and the 
necessity for making good on a con- 
siderable amount of deferred main- 
tenance. The present hourly wage 
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rate is higher than that of 1929, re- 
flecting the ill advised wage increases 
granted in the latter part of 1937. It 
appears that the unions would be in 
a weak position in any attempt to 
force through another wage increase 
until the general price level advances 
to a point which would provide a good 
argument on the basis of drastically 
increased costs of living. 

But if events should again lead to 
government operation, a repetition of 
the record of 1917-1920 might prove 
inevitable. Admittedly, this is the 
most serious threat to railroad se- 
curity holders while a major war is 
under way. The probabilities weigh 
heavily against government operation 
as long as the United States remains 
neutral; at least, the assumption of 
control by the Government would be 
vigorously resisted by the vast ma- 
jority of businessmen as long as we 
take no active part in the hostilities. 
But if this country should enter the 
war as a belligerent, government op- 
eration would unquestionably follow. 

Thus, the railroad security holder 
has a selfish, as well as a broader 
ground for the fervent wish that the 
United States can maintain a non- 
combatant status. If that hope can be 
realized, a general increase in rail 
earnings is probable, and good gains 
in a large number of rail equities and 
secondary bonds, especially those of 
industrial carriers, can readily be en- 
visaged. 


Chemicals in War 


Continued from page 8 


While on the subject, it is interest- 
ing to observe that this division of 
the industry forms an important cog 
in the machinery of national defenses. 
This is so because it is possible to 
isolate certain natural by-products of 
dye manufacture, which, in turn, can 
form the raw materials for a number 
of military high explosives. Big pro- 
ducers of dyestuffs in this country are 
Allied Chemical, American Cyanamid, 
Dow, du Pont and Monsanto. 

Of course, not only dyestuffs, but 
every principal department of the 
chemical industry will benefit from 
the indicated expansion of overseas 
markets. At least one other classi- 
fication, however, deserves specific 
mention: medicinals. Year in and 
year out, Germany has been an out- 
standing factor in this division. But 


Charles M. Schwab— 


Master of Steel and Leader of Men 


IRELESS energy 

—a gift for leader- 
ship—an insatiable curi- 
osity—an incurable opti- 
mism: That was Charles 
M. Schwab, chairman of 
the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration and world- 
famed steel master, who 
died at his Park Avenue 
home in New York last 
Monday. Mr. Schwab 
had been ill since last 
August, when he suffered a heart at- 
tack while visiting in London. He 
was 77 years old—but much younger 
in spirit until the last. 

Charles Michael Schwab was born 
in Williamsburg, Pa., on February 
18, 1862. The start of his spectacular 
career in steel may be traced to a 
flair for mathematics, which attracted 
the attention of Captain W. R. Jones, 
superintendent of the Edgar Thomp- 
son Steel Works, a part of the grow- 
ing Carnegie Steel chain. He was 
given a job driving stakes with the 
plant’s engineering corps. His salary 
was a dollar a day. 

What with his desire to learn, his 
qualities of leadership and his willing- 
ness to work long hours, he rose 
steadily in the steel business. It was 


not long before Andrew 
Carnegie became inter- 
ested in him and in 1897, 
at the age of 35, “Char- 
lie’’ Schwab became pres- 
ident of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. 

The succession of 
events which followed— 
events which Schwab 
often declared were 
weighted with sheer luck 
—placed him first in a 
position as one of the organizers of 
United States Steel, and then as pres- 
ident of that gigantic combine. His 
happiest—and most profitable years, 
however, were spent in nurturing the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation to in- 
dustrial power. This -property, a 
“heap of rust” when Schwab took it 
over, he subsequently built into a 
billion-dollar steel empire. 

The story of Charles M. Schwab is 
largely the story of the steel industry 
in this country. But as far as he was 
concerned, his greatest joy was the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. “That 
company,” said Schwab on his seven- 
tieth birthday, “is my own child, the 
soul of my life. It is my monument, 
that I hope will stand as something 
worthy to be connected with.” 


—Finfoto 


granted a continuation of present con- 
ditions abroad, domestic production 
must rise to fill the gaps created by 
the Reich’s forced withdrawal from 
foreign trade. In addition, stimulus 
will come by virtue of shipments to 
the warring nations. Except for 
Allied, the companies immediately 
above—plus Heyden Chemical, Parke, 
Davis and Abbott Laboratories—are 
all important units in this field. 

While the chemical industry is 
favored by an impressive long term 
growth factor, it is, nevertheless, 
highly subject to the cyclical fluctua- 
tions of general business activity. 
This goes back to the fact that chemi- 
cals are consumed by practically every 
line of manufacture. Hence, when 
general industrial production slows 
down, chemical use tapers and chemi- 


cal revenues and net profits shrink. 
In respect to the industry in war, at 
least one leading chemical executive 
is already on record to the effect that, 
because of necessary adjustments and 
the disruption of long range pro- 
grams, the industry has more to gain 
in peace than in war. Undoubtedly 
true. But with the conflict in Europe 
presenting an unusual opportunity, 
the chances are that most companies 
will make whatever adjustments may 
be necessary. Meanwhile, with a firm 
base of statistical business improve- 
ment even before hostilities began, 
business at home is moving forward 
in response to actual and prospective 
orders from all over the world. 
Under. the circumstances, it is 
obvious that the present—and indi- 
cated further—increase of industrial 
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YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


EUROPEAN METAL MARKETS 
AND 
CURRENT WEEK’S CLOSING PRICES 


LONDON MINING SHARE MARKET MOVEMENTS, 
NOTES AND PRICES 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
WORLD’S MINING FIELDS 


For information on these subjects read the technical paper with 
world circulation and interest. 


MINING JOURNAL 


One month’s issues (four numbers) will be sent free on 
application, on receipt of this advertisement cutting, as 
2 proof of the above statement. 


dhe MINING JOURNAL 


15, GEORGE STREET, MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND 


production will probably send sales 
and earnings of a number of chemical 
units to new record levels. Unques- 
tionably, the munitions end of the 
business has been dramatized and 


over-emphasized in the public mind: 


during recent weeks. For the months 
to come, the best bet seems to be that 
the big profits in chemistry will stem 
largely from a booming business 
economy rather than the specific man- 
ufacture of war explosives. Thus, 
there are several chemical equities— 
in addition to those already tmen- 
tioned—that deserve to be considered 
for placement of long term funds. 
These are Air Reduction, Columbian 
Carbon, Union Carbide and United 
Carbon. 


Stock Speculation 


Concluded from page 14 


the public from unfair practices by 
brokers, dealers and others, and from 
insolvencies ; prevention of the exces- 
sive employment of credit for specu- 
lative purposes; high standards of 
trusteeship; the realignment of pub- 
lic utility companies into regional sys- 
tems and the assurance of sound capi- 
talizations for public utility holding 
companies ; and the fair treatment of 
investors in reorganizations. 

On the other hand, there are a 
number of limitations, some of which 
are explicit in the legislation. One 


is the exemption of small security 
issues (totaling less than $100,000). 
Most important is the fact that the 
exercise of the functions of the SEC, 
even under the best type of adminis- 
tration, is no guarantee against loss 
by the investor. This was forcefully 
expressed by the Federal Trade Com- 


mission during the period when it» 


was administering a law the scope of 
which was limited to the regulation of 
new security issues. Much of this 
statement applies equally to the func- 
tions of the SEC in regulating trad- 
ing in seasoned securities : 


“The public should thoroughly 
understand that the Commission is 
not authorized to pass in any sense 
upon the value or soundness of any 
security. Its sole function is to see 
that full and accurate information as 
to the security is made available to 
purchasers and the public, and that no 
fraud is practised in connection with 
the sale of the security. Speculative 
securities may still be offered and the 
public is as free to buy them as ever. 
The Commission’s duty is to see that 
the security is truthfully presented to 
prospective purchasers. The fact that 
a description of the security is filed 
with the Commission is in no sense 
and must not be regarded as an en- 
dorsement or approval of the security 
or concern by the Commission.” 


Furthermore, there are the limita- 
tions arising from the difficulties of 
administration of such far reaching 
legislation. Even the provisions for 


full disclosure of information have 
their drawbacks. The average inves- 
tor does not have the technical back- 
ground necessary for the intelligent 
interpretation of the mass of data pre- 
sented in a large prospectus (recogni- 
tion of this fact has led to a trend 
toward more concise and readable 
prospectuses), much less the formid- 
able array of material given in regis- 
tration statements. The expense of 
registration has tended to restrict 
capital financing, and to promote the 
expansion of private sales to insur- 
ance companies and others, partially 
closing the market for more desirable 
securities to the individual buyer. 
Stock exchange regulations are partly 
responsible for the thin and erratic 
markets of recent years. Finally, it 
seems to be impossible to legislate all 
stock swindlers out of business. Some 
crooks will always take a chance, re- 
gardless of the penalties. 

Certain phases of SEC legislation 
have presented knotty problems which 
are still far from solution. Integra- 
tion under the Public Utility Act en- 
counters major difficulties. The 
groundwork for regulation of the 
over-the-counter markets has been 
laid, but administrative difficulties in 
this field are much greater than those 
relating to registered exchanges. 
Definitions of manipulation, and vari- 
ous aspects of plans for the segrega- 
tion of functions of brokers, dealers, 
underwriters, specialists, etc., raise 
moot points. Information concerning 
“insider” transactions usually comes 
too late to be of any value to the 
public. 


Amendments Ahead? 


Some of these difficulties will 
doubtless be removed by amendments 
to the laws defining the SEC’s pow- 
ers. But despite various inevitable 
limitations, and inherent disadvan- 
tages which are bound to persist, it 
will be found that the investor has 
derived a substantial net gain, after 
the benefits and the drawbacks of the 
SEC legislation are carefully weighed. 
The SEC is unquestionably here to 
stay, and as long as it enjoys capable 
and impartial administration, the pos- 
sibility of further improvements in 
both the capital markets and the 
status of the investing public must be 
recognized. 

x 
Editor’s Note: Chapter XXXI— 
“The Importance of Trade Indexes” 
—will appear soon. 
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Dividends Declared 


Pe- 
Company Rate riod 
Acadia Sugar Bef. 6% pf....1%% Q 
Addressograph- Multigraph sabes 3 Q 
Aly 25e Q 
Do $1.75 Q 
Am. Shoe & Fadry...... 25e .. 
Am. Business Credit cl. 
Am. Hard Rubber pf........... $2 Q 
DO $1.75 Q 
Am. Smelting & Refining...... es 
Amer. States Utilities 5% % 
Electrical Mfg. Q 
Art Metal Construction. ee 
Autemette Machine...12%e Q 
B/G F 1.75 Q 
.. 
cn 62%c Q 
Bucyrus Erie pf. .......0.. $1.75 Q 
Buff. Niag. & East Pow. 6.4% 
40¢ Q 
Calif. 62%e .. 
Carriers & Genera 2%e Q 
Carolina Pow. & Lt. $6 pf. ee Q 
es 
Cincinnati Un. ‘Stock Yards Co.30e Q 
Climax-Molybdenum .......... 30e Q 
Columbia & 8. Ohio ‘Blec. %s Q 
PE. 
Do 6% Q 
Do 6% Q 
w. Q 
Do $6 pf. Q 
Consol, Ceppe ee 
Cream of ee 
Davenport Mills. . .. 
Detroit Steel Prod............ 25¢ . 
Diamond Ginger Ale.......... 2c Q 
Diamond Portland Cement..... 20c .. 
Dome Mines 50c .. 
Dow Chomatcal <0 
Dubilier 
Eason Oil Co. "si. 50 RS 37%e Q 
Elgin Sweeper $2 pt. pr. weeee Q 
Firemen’s Fund Ins............ $1 Q 
Firestone Tire & Rubber...... 25ce .. 
Fishman Co. (M. H.) pf..... $1.25 Q 
Florence Stove ...............900¢ Q 
Gon, BORG lie Q 
Gen. Capital Corp. 22¢ oe 


Gen. Finance Corp.............. 
Gas & ‘lect 

Dr. PE. . . 
Gen. Tire & Rubber pf. 
Gilmore Oil Co.......... 
Gotham Silk 
Grand Rapids Varnishing 
Gr. Lakes Pw. $7 pf. ae ° 
Gt. 50e 


Greenwich Gas Co. pr. pf.. 
W. & G. Systems + 

Do pf. $1.50 
Horn & Hardart Baking..... $1.50 
Hummell-Ross Fibre 6% pf.$1.50 

Hussmann-Ligonier pf....... 68%e 
Inland 
1 
Int'l Button Hole’ Sew. Mach. . 30¢ 
Interstat. Home Equip....... 12%e 
Towa Pow. & Lt. 7% pf. ....$1.75 

$1.50 
Jamaica Pub. Serv. pf. B...1%% 

DO TH $1.75 

Jenkins Bros. $1.75 


Joplin Water Wks. pt.... 


Kansas Power $7 pf.. 1.75 

Kaufman Dept. Stores. .12¢ 
Lerner Stores 50e 


Lion Oil Refining .-25¢ 
3743¢ 
Lord Taylor 2d pf........... $2 
25¢e 
$1.75 
Marion Water 7% pf......... $1.75 
McKay Machine Co............ 25¢ 
2.00 
McQuay Norris Pre 50c 


Portland Cem, 
& Miners Transp.. .25¢e 

Metal & Thermit Corp....... $1.00 
Midco Oil Corp. 25e 
Midwest Piping Supply........ 15¢ 
Minnesota Mining 


Mississippi Pow. $7 pf...... $1.75 
$1.75 
$1.50 
$1.50 


& Mfg..... 65e . 


Pay- 

able 

Oct. 2 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Sep. 30 
Sep. 30 
Sep. 27 
Sep. 30 
Sep. 30 
Sep. 30 
Oct. 10 
Nov, 29 
Oct. 31 
Oct. 15 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 2 
Sep. 28 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 32 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 2 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 15 
Sep. 29 
Sep. 29 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Sep. 30 
Sep. 50 
Sep. 30 
Nov. 1 
Oct. 2 
Nov. 1 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Nov. 1 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 2 
Sep. 30 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 10 
Sep. 30 
Sep. 20 
Oct. 20 
Jan. 20 
Nov. 15 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 5 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Sep. 29 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 20 
Oct. 14 
Sep. 30 
Oct 1 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 16 
Sep. 15 
Sep. 30 
Sep. 20 
Nov. 1 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 16 
Sep. 29 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 16 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 16 
Sep. 16 
Sep. 30 
Sep. 30 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 7 
Sep. 28 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 14 
Nov. 1 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Nov. 1 
Sep. 30 
Sep. 30 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Sep. 30 
Oct. 10 
Sep. 20 
Oct. 14 
Sep. 30 
Oct. 2 
Jan. 2 
Oct. 2 
Jan. 2 


sheatter (WLA 
Southwest Cons. 
Standard Fuel pf....... 
Standard Spring. . 
Water Lt. & Pr. 1% 


e- 
Company Rate riod 
Missouri Gas & Klec. Serv..... ae 
Valley Water 73 
Lt. Ht. & Pow..... 37e 3 
Moody's Investment Serv. pr..75c Q 
Montreal Tramways ......... $1.50 @Q 
Morrell & Co. (J.) 50c .. 
Murray Ohio Mfg.............. 25e .. 
Nat. Candy Ist, 2d pf........ $1.75 Q 
Nat. Cash Register........... 25e .. 
Bat. Cylinder 
New Hampshire Fire Ins....... 40¢ Q 
Newberry (J. J.) Realty 6 
Water 7% pf....$1.75 Q 
. & Honduras Rosario 
N. Y. Pow. & Lt. 6% pf....$1.50 Q 
Niagara Falls Smelt. & Ref...25c Q 
— States Pw. (Minn.) 

Serv. Holding $5 non-cum 
Orange Rockland 6% 50 Q 

pf. 1.25 Q 

Otter Tail "Power *(Minn. ‘$i. 37% Q 

Do found cum. ...........-$2.25 .. 
Q 
Pacific 25¢ .. 
Pac. Finance (Cal.). Q 

bf. 16% Q 

Pacific Gas & Elec..... -We Q 
Pacific Tin Spec. Stk.. --S5e .. 
Packer Advertising Corp.. 25c¢ Q 
Pathe Film 7% pf........... $1.75 Q 
Peoria Water ‘works 7% pft.$1.75 Q 
Peninsular Tel. 7% pf....... $1.75 Q 
Phila. National Ins........... 30c 8S 
Plainfield Union Water...... $1.25 Q 
Procter & Gamble pf. ........ $2 Q 
GOS l5e Q 
Prudential Investors pf....... $1.50 Q 

$2.50 8S 
Reece Button Hole Mach.......20e Q 
Reed Bit... Q 
Reliance Elec. & Engine...... 
Richmond Water weed 6% pf. Q 
Sangamo Co. Ltd. ........... Q 
Savannah Sugar Soe Q 

Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 


Corp. $2.50 pf. "Saige 
Texas Elec. Serv. pf.... $1.50 
Travelers &. (Hartford, Conn. 
Tubize Chatillon pf.......... $1.75 
Union Twist Drill... Se .. 
U. 8. Int’) Securities 
Shee 62%c Q 
Come. 50c .. 
Universal Cooler ‘‘A’”’ ........ 7Se .. 
Valve Bag Co. 6% pf...... $1.50 Q 
35e .. 
Viehek 10c .. 
$1.75 Q 
Wagner Baking 7% pf..... - $1.75 Q 
Waukesha 25¢ Q 
West Michigan Steel Fary.. 12% Q 
West Point Mfg. Co.......... 30c .. 
Western Lt. & Tel. $1.75 pf.43%e Q 
Westmoreland Water $6 pf...$1.50 Q 
ween Electrical Instr. A... .50e Q 
Wichita Water 7% pf. .. Q 
Wilmington Savings & “Trust 
Woodley Petroleum ........... = Q 
Q 
Extra 
Aly Reduction 50c .. 
Amer. Bakeries Co. A......... 25e .. 
Great Lakes 50c .. 
Hollinger Cons. Gold M.......50¢ .. 
Interstate Home Equip......... 10e .. 
Reed Roller Bit... 25e .. 
Initial 
Harvard Brewing Co...... 
Participating 
Am. Bakerie?, 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. C....25¢ .. 
Medusa Portland Cem......... a 
. 
Special 
Chickasha Cotton Oil.,........ 25¢ 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST | 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


T&FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 98 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and specifications un- 
obtainable from any other boat builder. 


HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 

MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make your home 
stay modern longer, better to live in and 
easier to sell. 


RADIO NEWS 
Describes some. unusual radio instruments 
which in addition to superb domestic re- 
ception make possible the selection of 
news and entertainment from over 200 
cities in 105 foreign countries. 

CELEBRATING 75 YEARS OF 

ACHIEVEMENT 
Brochure describing newest watches that 
ue creating such a stir at the New York 

World’s Fair. hese new timepieces for 

men as well as women are priced to fit 
every pocketbook, small or large. 

COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. (Published by the world’s 
largest installers of home heating and air- 
conditioning systems.) 

WITH CHA 
This one ll shows stock prices and 
earnings of 27 industrial corporations dur- 
ing the World War. Prepared by a New 
York Stock Exchange firm. 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS 

CORPORATION 
Prospectus on Common Stock available 
upon request. 

OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 

ODD LOT TRADING 
An interesting booklet which explains the 
advantages of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investor. Published by 
a New York Stock Exchange firm. 

SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 

INSIDE INFORMATION 

ON BINOCULARS 
32-page booklet, profusely illustrated, ex- 
plaining little understood facts on the 
optical characteristics that distinguish dif- 
ferent glasses. 

KIND TO HIS WIFE 

CRUEL TO HIS WIDOW 
A dramatically told story of the Double 
Duty Dollar plan which will provide a 
retirement income to your wife and you. 
or either survivor, if you live to retire- 
ment age. 

FOR THE PUBLIC 

NEW WRITING EASE 
Folder telling all about the new desk 
sets with pen that writes instantly and 
smoothly. The point rests in ink. A 
year’s average supply at one filling. Not 
a fountain pen. 

CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 

INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject; suitable for 


anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 
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General Bronze Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (GLZ) 
Data revised to September 20, 1939 20 
Incorporated: 1927, New York. Business 15 
originally established 1910. Office: 34-19 10 aA 
nual meeting: Second ednesday in April. 0 
Sumber of stockholders (March, 1939): about $1 
,200. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... *$1,420,500 DEriciT PER GHARE $1 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 228,880 shs 1931 32°33 34°35 °37 1938° 
*Due May 1, 1940. 


Business: Non-ferrous metal work for buildings normally 
contributes a major portion of company’s revenues, with steel 
stairs and other iron work and bronze and aluminum windows 
accounting for the bulk of the remainder. Also makes light- 
ing fixtures, bronze statuary and memorials and_ bronze, 
aluminum and nickel elevator and revolving doors. 

Manasrement: Making a concerted effort to meet growing 
competition. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital December 31, 
1938, $1.9 million; cash, $698,845; marketable securities, $399,- 
178. Working capital ratio: 8-to-1. Book value of stock, $5.09 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made 1929 and 1930; none since. 

Outlook: Company’s rather specialized business is subject 
to erratic demand factors in a relatively restricted field and 
also faces increasing competition from steel alloy products. 

Comment: Unimpressive past earnings, existence of stock 
options, and uncertainties over 1940 maturity indicate the 
speculative nature of the stock. 


EARNINGS RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

Earned per share........ $0.17 D$2.01 $0.35 D$1.42 $0.48 $0.23. .... 
Price Range: 

5 10% 10% 10% 11% 14 55% 5% 

% 2% 5 5% 7 2% 2% 2% 


. » Adjusted for change in capitalization. +To September 20, 1939. 


Granite City Steel Company 


E s and Price Range (GRC) 

Data revised to September 20, 1939 50 arning eae Wane 9 
Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, to take over 40 
the steel works property of National Enamel- 30 
ing & Stamping Company. Office 20th and 20 
meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Number 1?) 3 
ot stockholders (December 31, 1939): 2,000. eS. $2 
Capitalization: *Funded debt.......... Non 
Capital stock (no par).......... 382,488 shs 4 

wo Notes payable: $4,000,000 mortgage due 1931 ‘32 33 34 35 36 37 1938 
1940- 

Business: A producer of flat rolled steel and the leading 


manufacturer of tin plate in the St. Louis district. Company 
is not integrated, purchasing pig iron and steel scrap require- 
ments in the open market. Does not compete for automobile 
business and is not a factor in the stainless or other steel 
alloy lines. A comprehensive modernization and. construction 
program was recently completed. Since 1937, Granite City has 
been a basing point for steel. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $2.5 million; cash, $960,289. Working capital ratio: 
2.7-to-1. Book value, $30.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment of $1 in 1928. Varying 
distributions each succeeding year through 1938; none since. 

Outlook: Company is favored by location, and long term 
outlook for tin plate is enhanced by expanded container- 
manufacturing capacity. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the smaller units in the 
steel industry and, although speculative, are in a better posi- 
tion than the average equity of this type. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE — OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


~ mse Mar. 31 June ” Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

Seaane D$0.15 $0.1 $0.07 $0.02 $0.05 $1 25 17 — 6% 
1938 D 0.31 0. 43 0.79 1.08 1.99 1.00 305% —11 
. D 0.07 0.86 D 0.18 0.40 1.01 1.00 31%—21 
. Fes 0.53 0.70 0.4 0.80 2.43 1.00 35%—18% 
0.16 0.12 0.22 0.25 0.75 1.00 44 —24% 
as 0.37 0.47 0.37 D 0.55 0.66 1.12% 48%—12 
. D 0.41 D 0.30 0.06 D 0.21 D 0.86 0.12% 22%—10% 
0.04 0.06 *None 224%2— 10 

*To September 20 1939. 


30 


J. J. Newberry Company 


Data revised to September 20, 1939 roeornings and Price Range (JJN) 


Incorporated: 1923, New Jersey, acquiring 80 
business established in 1912. ‘Office: 245 60 


PRICE RANGE 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. Annual meet- 40 

ing: First Tuesday in April. 20 

Capitalization: *Funded debt..... $1,586,832 

Preferred stock 5% cum. 
50,986 shs 4 

Common stock (no par)........ . -380,446 shs $2 


*Ineluding real estate mortgages. 7Call- 
able at $107 to January 1, 1940; at $105 to 
ga 1, 1945; thereafter at a decreasing 
scale 


Business: An established chain of limited-price variety 
stores, distributing a general line of merchandise ranging in 
price from 5 cents to $1. Some 480 stores are operated, with 
the heaviest concentration in the New England, Middle Atlantic 
and Pacific Coast areas, although system extends to 45. states. 

Management: Management is experienced and very capable 
in the chain store business. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1938, $8.7 million; cash, $4.8 million. Working capi- 
tal ratio: 4.6-to-1. Book value of common, $34.44 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year at varying rates since 
1928. Indicated present annual rate, $2.00 per share. 

Outlook: Despite the effects of difficult competitive con- 
ditions in the field, maintenance of a satisfactory trade posi- 
tion and a more favorable chain-store tax outlook suggest that 
future earnings are likely to continue the satisfactory show- 
ing that has characterized past operations. 

Comment: The shares represent a commitment in one of 
the more conservative merchandising units. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

Earned per share...... $1.07 $3.06 $5.38 $4.94 $6.03 $5.27 $4.05 ocae 

Dividends paid ....... 1.10 0.70 0.80 1.45 2.89 2.40 2.10 *$1.50 
Price Range: 

17% 19 419% 61% 64% 64% 40 *42 

10 17 43% 41 32 28 #32 
*To September 20, 1939. 


North American Aviation, Inc. 
' Earnings and Price Range (NV) 


Data revised to September 20, 1939 


incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Office: 5701 15 
Imperial Highway, Inglewood, Calif. Annual 10 


PRICE RANGE 


meeting: Fourth Wednesday in March. Num- 5 

-¥ = stockholders (December 31, 1938): 0 

27,580. 

Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
“Capital stock ($1 par)........ 3,435,033 shs  () 


DEFICIT PER SHA 


35 °36 ‘37 1936 


* Approximately 30 per cent owned by 
General Motors. 


1931 ‘32 


Business: Prior to March, 1938, company was represented 
in both the transport and manufacturing divisions of the air- 
craft industry. Since that time, activities have been confined 
to the production of military aircraft including observation, 
basic training and combat models. 

Management: Well qualified in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1938, $5.6 million; cash, $2.1 million; marketable 
securities, $1.5 million. Working capital ratio: 2.9-to-1. Book 
value of common, $2.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial cash dividend of 12% cents paid 
1937; no regular present rate. 

Outlook: World conditions and the plans for a large increase 
in the U. S. Army air forces, together with a steadily improv- 
ing trade position, suggest that the intermediate and longer 
term earnings of this unit will continue to be satisfactory. 

Comment: The basic nature of the business places the 
shares in a speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 

a ended: Mar. 31) June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

$0.28 D$0.07 D$008 D$0.44 D 0.31 None 8%— 2% 

D 0.01 D001 D 0.01 0.02 D 0.01 7%— 2 
| See 0.01 0.02 0.02 D 0.01 0.01 None 14%— 6% 

| ee 0.02 Nil 0.05 0.07 0.14 $0.12%  17%— 3 
Eo gss55 0.06 0.11 0.12 0.26 0.55 0.40 20 — 5% 
*Interim earnings not available prior to 1934. Stock dividend.  tSept. 20, 1939. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEEK 


American Bosch 
Amer. Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Brunswick-Balke-Collander 


Calumet & Hecia 


City Ice & Fuel 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Sparks-Withington 
Union Tank Car 
Union Bag & Paper 


Commonwealth Edison 
Grant (W. T.) 
Newport Industries 


Phillips-Jones Corporation 


; Earnings and Price Range (PJN) 

Data revised to September 20, 1939 25 ee 
Incorporated: 1919, New York, as successot 20 
of Phillips-Jones Company. Business origi- 3 
nally established in 1887. Office: 122% ’ 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meet- 5 
ing: Last Thursday in March, i) yy 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
*preferred stock (7% cum. $100 % 
DPOF) 11,535 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $12 
Common (RO DEE) 85,000 she 1931 32°33 34 35 36 37 1998" 


Redeemable at $115 a share. 


Business: Important manufacturer of collars and all grades 
of men’s shirts, underwear, neckties and pajainas. Best known 
products are the “Van Heusen” collars and collar-attached 
shirts. Entered the neckwear field in 1937. 

Management: Represents mainly the Phillips family. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $717,287; cash, $123,949. Working capital ratio: 1.4-to-1. 
Book value of common, $16.87 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Disbursements on preferred 
maintained at regular rate until 1932; subsequently erratic. 
Full payments resumed in 1933 but again suspended in 1938. 
Accumulations August 1, 1939, $14 a share. No dividends on 
common since 1930. 

Outlook: Despite relatively good sales volume company’s 
earnings trend over the past several years has been downward 
because of extremely keen competition, higher taxes and 
wages, occasional strikes and inventory losses. 

Comment: Both stocks carry risks typical of the textile 
and garment industries. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE Ri RANGE OF COMMON: 


of year period ended: June 30 Year's Total Price Range 
$5.93 $4.00 D$9.93 12%— 3% 
0.62 1.10 1.72 16%— 3 
0.31 D 0.05 0.26 21 —7 
0.11 0.15 0.26 14%— 5% 
0.13 0.06 0.19 16 —7 
0.95 D 1.07 D 0.12 20 —5 
D 3.97 D 8.01 D11.98 8%4— 4% 
D 1.03 2% 


*To September 20, 1939, 


Phillips Petroleum Company 


Siiver King Coalition Mines Company 


Earnings and Price Range (P) 
75 
. 60 
Data revised to September 20, 1939 45 erences 
Incorporated: 1917, Delaware. Principal of- 7: 
fice: Wilmington, Del. Operating office: 6 
Bartlesville, Okla. Annual meeting: Last 0 4 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders CARNED PER SHARE 9 
(December 31, 1938): 40,105. “ 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $34,000,000 DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
Capital stock (no par)........ 4,149,052 shs 1931 ‘32°33 '34 36°37 1938 


Business: Successful development of facilities and expan- 
sion of activities into the refining and marketing divisions of 
the oil industry in the past decade has made the company one 
of the major integrated units. The company is the largest 
producer of natural gasoline, the largest supplier of gas for 
the manufacture of carbon black, and the largest distributor 
of liquified petroleum gases. 

Management: Very well regarded; principal officers with 
company 15 years or more. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital-December 
31, 1938, $43.7 million; cash, $28.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.4-to-1. Book value, $38.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in each year since initiation in 
1921, except 1932 and 1933. Present rate, 50 cents quarterly. 

Outlook: The growth evidenced by this unit in recent years 
has considerably surpassed that registered by the trade as a 
whole and should continue. 

Comment: Stock is one of the more stable of its group. 
"EARNINGS DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


fear’s 
tnded Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.51 $0.32 $0.29 $0.10 $0.19 None 2 
1933 ohanee D 0.52 D 0.76 0.39 1.25 70.36 None 18%— 4% 
ee 0.17 0.43 0.41 0.37 1.39 $1.00 20%—13% 
nn APM 0.37 0.84 1.16 0.86 . 3,23 1.25 40 —13 
., eae 0.76 1.01 1.29 1.13 4.02 2.50 52%—38 
BE Sinan 1.26 1.59 1.60 0.97 5.42 2.75 64 —30% 
0.52 0.74 $2.03 2.00 44%—2T% 


*Hased on number of shares outstanding at the end of each quarter. Includes 
profit on bonds acquired, refund of Federal Taxes and profit on inventories. tAfter 
inventory adjustment of 29 cents. §To September 20, 1939. 


Earnings and Price Range (SKC) 


20 
Data revised to September 20, 1939 15 | lancet 

Incorporated: 1907, Nevada. Office: 1010 40 

Kearns Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. ; 


Annual meeting: Third Monday in March. 


Number of stockholders (April 1, 1939): 42 
2,606. wa 3! 
Capitalization: Funded debt..........Non DEFICIT PER SHARE 1 
Capital stock ($5 par)........ 1,220,467 she 1931 ‘32 33 34 36 37 1938 


Business: Operates mining properties in the Park City Min- 
ing District, Utah. Company estimated ore reserves in 1934 
to be sufficient for 18 years of operation, based on average 
annual production in ten years 1924-1933. Silver contributed 
41.44 per cent of 1938 income, lead 41.36 per cent, zine 13.36 
per cent, gold 3.03 per cent and copper 0.81 per cent. 

Management: Capable and experienced. * Principal officers 
associated with company for 20 years. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $845,371; cash, $662,837. Working capital ratio: 
15.5-to-1. Book value of stock, $7.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments initiated 1907; omitted 1910-11- 
14-19-20-32 and from mid-1938 to late 1939. 

Outlook: Output is sold to custom smelters, minimizing 
selling costs. Artificiality of silver prices introduces an im- 
portant element of uncertainty. 

Comment: Stock involves even greater risks than the aver- 
age mining equity. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ear’s 

ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
932 Teves Nil None 3.60-—1.90 
7 Vas $0.36 $0.30 — 2% 

+ $0.10 $0.10 0.45 0.40 124%— 8 
$0.05 $0.05 0.12 0.13 0.35 0.40 19%— 8% 
0.17 0.17 0.20 0.09 0.63 0.45 14%— 8% 
6.35 0.34 0.32 0.15 1.16 0.90 17%— 5% 
0.05 D0.06 D 0.06 0.07 Nil 0.35 9%— 4% 
D 0.05 0.0 “es 10.10 §8%— 4% 


Before depletion. available. tPayable October 2. §To September 20, 1939. 


Vanadium Corporation of America 
Earnings and Price Range (VA) 
Data revised to September 20, 1939 be 1 


PRICE RANGE 


Incorporated: 1919, Delaware. Acquired 40 
properties of American Vanadium Co. of 20 
Pittsburgh, formed in 1906. Office: 420 Lex- 0 
ington Avenue, New York City. Annual meet- 


CARNED PER SHARE 


ing: Third Thursday in April. Number of . 
stockholders (April 1, 1938): 4,400. $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $3. 041, 000 


Capital stock (no par)......... 376,637 1931 ‘32°33 ‘34 “36 1938 


Business: Controls the world’s largest known supply of 
vanadium; owns deposits of chromium, silicon, titanium, and 
silico-manganese. Metals produced are used to some extent in 
nearly every type of steel. A number of chemical products are 
also produced. Latter division, however, has not yet become an 
important earnings source. By far the most important product 
is ferro-vanadium, which accounts for 50% of annual sales. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital as of June 
30, 1939, $4.1 million; cash, $1,571,649. Working capital ratio: 
7.5-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $29.39 per share. 

Dividend Record: Erratic. Varying payments 1920-21; 1925- 
31 and 1937. None since. 

Outlook: Constant research is broadening the uses for com- 
pany’s products, tending to offset the competition from other 
alloys, but trends in activity of the steel industry continue to 
be the most important single determinant of earnings. 

Comment: The erratic earnings and dividend record places 
the shares among the more speculative equities in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD . ae PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-yr. period ended: June 30 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
32 D$4.51 None 23%— 5% 
RS Res D 1.67 D 0.72 D 2.40 None 36%— 7% 
Di tcGsenpeserenned D 0.87 D 1.42 D 2.29 None 31%—14 

D 0.72 D 0.41 D 1.13 None 21%—11% 
0.11 0.29 0.40 None 305%—16% 
1 0.59 2.22 $1.00 39%— 9% 
D 0.02 0.63 0.61 None 28%—11%4 
1.61 Gane *None *40 —16 


*To September 20, 1939. 
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Business and Financial Summary 


Week Ended————. 


Weekly Trade Indicators Gene. Bf Weekly CarTloadings Sept. 9 Sept.2 Sept. 10 
Miscellaneous: 1939 1938 Eastern DistPict 1938 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 41,245 26,865 16,100 Baltimore & Ohio............-. 49,481 53,587 41,408 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,444 2,290 2,215 Chesapeake & Qhio..........-.. _ 34,276 37,200 28,854 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 79.3 70.2 47.3 Delaware & ON ye 10,582 11,953 8,992 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... 805,703 667,409 660,133 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 14,426 15,589 11,853 
#Wholesale Commodity Price ED. 62.09 22,260 24,720 19,239 
OSES Sears 81.9 82.0 77.1 Norfolk & Western............ 27,875 29,270 23,751 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 3,422 3,229 3,239 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 18,341 20,535 15,898 
tMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 71,869 72,244 69,961 New York Central.... ........ 71,130 80,311 61,405 
tGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 153,624 153,342 Bisse New York, Chicago & St. Louis 14,15 15,555 12,281 
Sept. 9 Sept. 2 Sept. 10 Pennsylvania 96,674 101,834 78,688 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,148 $3,635 $2,539 Pere Marquette ........--++++- 9,56 10,203 8,172 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,108 2,383 1,796 12,411 13,094 10,918 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,525 1,353 1,303 Western Maryland ...........-- 8,563 8,968 7,097 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 127.2 128.1 117.2 Southern District ’ 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 25,791 27,874 22,766 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line............. 11,460 11,658 11,131 
#Journal of Commerce. |jNot comparable. 33,029 34,449 30,305 
Commodity Prices: Sept.19 Sept.12 Sept. 20 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 5,408 4,704 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 19.75 17.75 15.25 Pacite Hits seri 25.555 29.450 22.889 
Copper, Electroyltic (per I1b.). 0.12 0.12 0.12% Chicago & Northwestern...... 34492 38293 28'005 
Lead (per Ib.) 0.0550 0.0550 0.0510 Geant 21.726 24.886 17'039 
0.0664 0.0664 0.0534 Northern Paciic .............. 12'868 14,787 11617 
Rubber Sheets (pér Ib.)........ 0.2200 0.2400 0.1650 Central West District 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.). 0.15 4 0.15 0.11 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 24,279 25,828 22,941 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.6840 0.08 0.09% | Chicago,’ Burlington & Quincy 22/058 23,403 20,148 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 1.16 Chicago, Rock Island & Tacific 18,429 21,043 17,266 
Wheat (per bushel) 1. 3% 1.00% 0.79% Chicago’ & Eastern-Tllj .is.... 4.428 5.074 3°980 
Corn (per bushel) 0. 3% 0.73% 0.67% Denver & Rio Grande stern 6.148 6.832 6.167 
Sugar, Raw (per tb.).......... . 0.0360 0.0370 0.03 Southern Pacific Sw°"....... 38,451 41,787 35.663 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omit tted) Southwestern 
ee Freer ee $8,315 $8,305 $8,335 Kansas City Souther: 3.414 3.685 3.297 
Total Commercial Loans....... ,159 4,075 Missouri-Kansas-Tex: ....... "399 7'420 
Total Brokers’. Loans.......... 568 640 722 Missouri Pactic 21838 23'070 20°391 
Other Loans for Securities..... 513 512 579 St. Louis-San Francise> 10810 11735 10.629 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 10,711 10,731 9,464 St. Louis- Southwester: 4520 4.665 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,363 3,353 3,165 6.865 7.294 7517 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,233 5,23 5,238 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 430 499 585 Note: Freight carle lings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System : i » conditions. Loadings rom the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,873 2,643 2.596 indication of earnings or the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation.... 7,235 7,261 6,550 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
— SEPTEMBER — Monthly ——AUGUST— 
Indicators Indicators 
U.S. Govt. Debt...... *$40,869 *$38,399 INANCIAL WORLD Cotton (thousands of bales) : 
Monthly Magazines... 648.439 611.702 WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Male 218 20 
a nes. . *5.45 *5.35 
Canadian Magazines... 160,358 148.631 AVERAGE OF 1923-25= 100 
TShipbuilding Contracts: Stocks on Hand...... *8.84 *8.55 
Number of Vessels... 154 119 Alcohol Output igaie.). *18.5 *17.4 
Total tonnage ....... 639,115 477,205 Flour Output (bbls.). *6.09 *6.11 
tRaw Silk Supply (bales) 81,060 135,347 Glass Output: 
tEthyl Alcohol Stocks t Plate (eq. ft.)....... 0.45 *7.68 
AUGUST. .Newsp! nt uction: 
¢New Financing ........ *$25.4  *$127.0 347,595 300,716 
Magetine Advertising: Imports “66.717 47,772 
Nat'l weeklies (lines) 493,252 435,358 Consumption 50.481 38366 
onan 7,211 6,501 Stocks .............. 161,358 273,841 
r irans' *49 
Passenger miles...... “68.0 "46.1 
n 4 
70 89 Anthracite .......... *3.8 2.7 
tRail Equipment Orders: JULY 
Locomotives ......... 5 18 een: 
Freight Cars ........ 360 303 Short Sales (shares).... 481,599 833,663 
SS eee 6,500 3,363 Farm Income—Total 
Raw Silk (bales) : (incl. Subsidies)..... *$570 *$643 
U. S. Mill Takings.. 33,095 38,504 Farm Subsidies ..... *36 “34 
yo from Japan.. 32,407 35,946 Copper, Refined (Ibs.) : 
5,060 39,747 158,236 139,483 
Pig Iron Astivity: Shipments .......... 181,487 167,782 
Production (tons)... . *2.66 *1.49 Stocks on Hand...... 490,419 523,196 
Steel Output: Commercial Failures... . 917 1,038 
Total (gross tons).... *3.76 *2.54 Automobile Factory 
Structural (tons)..... 1,895 550 Sales (U.S. & Can.): 
Zinc, Slab (tons): Cars and Trucks...... 218,420 189,402 
Production .......... 40,960 32,296 Chemical Consumption 
Stocks on Hand...... 122,814 141,997 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 - JAN. ‘July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. $V ariety Chain Sales.. , gb3T. 3 *$218.5 
Broadcast Sales: TO 1939 {Truck Loadings: 
*$3.31 *$2.94 +_ JUNE Freight (tons) ...... 766,497 629,695 
*2.34 #142 Fertilizer Tag Sales 


*000 omitted. 
piled by Merrill, Lynch 


+Corporate new issues 
& Co. 


only, 


#Adjusted for season variations. 


excludes refunding. 


tAt first of month. 


§25 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 


{American Trucking Association (214 carriers in 38 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


or STOCK a Vol. of Sales —————-CHAR ACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 

20 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 

1939 R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
14.. 153.71 32.40 24.31 51.29 2,008,510 927 397 348 182 32 9 88.30 $10,330,000 
15.. 154.03 32.48 24.54 51.44 1,594,300 896 352 357 187 25 18 88.32 9,350,000 
16.. 152.15 32.07 25.01 50.98 1,084,280 801 158 500 143 11 8 88.19 5,360,000 
18.. 147.78 30.81 24.25 49.40 1,733,630 871 72 722 77 3 13 $7.61 9,340,000 
19.. 152.14 32.19 24.74 50.95 1,832,630 866 614 137 115 17 16 87.95 10,010,000 
20.. 152.25 32.45 24.42 50.99 2,142,690 909 470 258 181 39 8 88.21 13,420,000 
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